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= An IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


There is no better Christmas present than a year’s sub- 
scription to the ‘‘ Spectator.’’ 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ will be sent post free from its offices, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad for 30s. per annum, 
payable in advance. Subscriptions can also be sent through 
any newsagent or bookstall. 

Readers who find difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
should at once communicate with the Manager as above. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_<f——— 
TWNHE chief event of the week is without question the 
progress made at the Lausanne Conference. 
Though the sittings are not ended, the crucial point, 
the Freedom of the Straits, was reached and virtually 
decided on Wednesday, when Ismet Pasha, the chief 
Turkish delegate, announced that he accepted the Allied | 





plan. The result is not only a triumph for Lord Curzon’s | 


firm, yet patient and conciliatory diplomacy, but is | 
also a complete defeat for the Soviet Government. They 
played a dangerous anti-peace game during the Confer- 
ence and they lost. We have always been in favour of | 
recognizing the existence of the Soviet Government | 
for it is a fact—if a disagreeable one—and facts must 
always be recognized whether they are good or bad. 
If, however, when we are dealing with the Soviet rulers 
they play the kind of part played by M. Tchitcherin 
at Lausanne, diplomatic intercourse becomes very 
difficult, 





Unless the reports from Lausanne give a totally wrong 
impression of what took place, the chief Russian delegate 
did his best to sterilize the Conference and to stir up 
warlike feeling. The Bolshevist State, in spite of inter- 
national professions, has apparently yet to learn that 


internationalism cannot be built up on a Machiavellian 
basis. Had the Bolshevists shown a different spirit 
we—and also, we believe, most of the British people— 
would have strongly urged that they should be allowed 
to continue to join in the discussions at Lausanne, if 
they so desired. After what has happened, however, 
one cannot wonder that it was decided that, the problem 
of the Straits having been reached and solved the Russian 
delegates should, as originally planned, withdraw from 
the Conference. They were, it will be remembered, 
invited to Lausanne to deal with the one point with wh'-' 
they were vitally concerned. 





The chief points of the Allied plan for the Straits, 
| Which will now go through, are :—(1) An International 
| Commission, under the League of Nations, with a Turkish 
President, to control the Straits. (2) Frée passage for 
the merchant ships of all nations. (3) Warships up to 
| 10,000 tons to have free passage in peace. (4) Neutral 
| Warships of the same tonnage to have free passage in 
war time. (5) The areas adjoining the Straits to be de- 
militarized—that is, not to be garrisoned—and the 
Turkish area not to be fortified. (6) The Constantinople 
garrison not to exceed 12,000 men. 


For ourselves, we feel very little interest in the so-called 
Freedom of the Straits, except as regards merchant 
vessels, We most sincerely hope that no British Govern- 
ment will ever be so rash as to try to send a fleet of war- 
ships into the Black Sea. If we want to blockade the 
Black Sea, the proper place to do it is at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles. The narrow waters of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus should be in front of us and not behind 
us. However, the new rules, since they are accepted 
by the Turks, will do no harm. As an international 
agreement they will be filed in the Chancery of the League 
of Nations and placed under its guardianship. Anything 
which makes the League function is bound to do some 
good, 


Lord Curzon is to be very warmly congratulated upon 
the way in which he has represented and maintained 
the interests not only of this country but of peace and 
reason at Lausanne. His has been an almost daily 
triumph, and he deserves the gratitude and respect of 
the whole Empire. It would be difficult to sketch in 
' imagination circumstances more unfavourable than those 
lin which he undertook his task. He seemed to have 

cards against him. In the first place, the late 





| 


| all the 
| Prime Minister’s system of double diplomacy, under 
which the right hand in the Foreign Oifice did not know 
| what the left hand in the Secretariat at 10 Downing Street 
| was doing, had created a state of confusion and diplomatic 
| disconsideration abroad for this country which it is 
difficult to exagge rate. 


We had not only we hed the wrong horse in Greece, 
but we had backed it in a way so devious and reckless 
that when the double débdcle came, in the rout of the 
Greek troops and in the dismissal of Mr. Lloyd George, 
first by the Party that supported him in the House of 





Commons and then by the country at the General 
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Election, it looked as though our prestige was, for the time, 
completely lost. It did not make matters easier that 
our relations with France had become difficult and 
delicate, that the new Dictator in Italy had introduced 
an unaccountable element, that the Greek Government 
had placed itself hopelessly in the wrong by the execution 
of the ex-Ministers and generals and, finally, that the 
whole of the Near Eastern atmosphere was befouled with 
“disclosures”” and ‘revelations’ of the obscurity, 
levity and recklessness with which Mr. Lloyd George had 
conducted our relations with Greece and Turkey. Out 
of this welter of ineptitudes and worse Lord Curzon, by 
his knowledge, his ability, and his straightforwardness, 
has literally re-established our prestige in the Near East, 
and made us not only respectable but respected. If he is 
honoured, as he certainly deserves to be, Patientia restituit 
rem might well be his new motto. It would fitly com- 
memorate his achievement. 


We wish that we could record that with the closing 
of the year the Irish Free State was making definite 
progress in the re-establishment of law and order and 
that its opponents were being defeated. Unfortunately 
the facts seem against this view. Note, for instance, 
the murder of the ex-member of the Dail reported in 
Thursday’s papers. As is shown in the very able article 
contributed to this week's Spectator by our correspondent 
who has lately visited Ireland, the firmness adopted by 
the Free State Government, for which the Irish people 
as a whole should be grateful, has not helped them. 
It has alienated rather than won, national sympathy. 
In spite of our belief that the breaking of the Union 
is going to prove a fatal inheritance for the South of 
Ireland, we are most deeply anxious that the Free 
State should succeed in its task. We say this in spite of 
the fact that we very greatly dislike its form of reprisals. 
It cannot be right to imprison men for one crime and 
then take them out and shoot them, not for the 
deeds for which they were being punished but for 
crimes committed by other people—crimes in which it 
was physically impossible for them to participate even 
in the remotest degree. 


As we pointed out last week, there is a whole world 
of difference between such reprisals as these and the very 
proper corporate punishment which the British Govern- 
ment visited upon certain districts—though that punish- 
ment never included death sentences ; or, again, between 
the Free State reprisals and the undisciplined excesses 
of soldiers or police maddened by a warfare that was 
conducted by means of assassination. In spite, however, 
of our desire that the Free State should not copy the 
methods of its opponents, we sincerely hope that it will 
prove able to restore peace to Southern Ireland. 


Mr. Cosgrave, the President of the Free State, contri- 
buted a very remarkable article to the Daily Express of 
Thursday. He begins by pointing out that the present 
deplorable condition of Ireland is due to the fact that 
Mr. De Valera has not adhered to the principle which 
he laid down a year ago. Mr. De Valera at that time 
insisted that the people of Ireland “ have a constitutional 
way of settling our differences, and we should not depart 
from it.” Mr. Cosgrave goes on to state that, after the 
Irish people had decided to accept equal status with the 
other members of a Commonwealth of free nations, 
““a small armed faction, with the moral backing of less 
than 2 per cent. of the population,” had denied their 
right to do this. These people are trying “ to produce 


chaos by pillage, arson and assassination, in the hope 
of preventing the Free State now established from 
functioning.” 


This is a true bill, even if it can be said— 





as it can be—that many of those who now decry these 
methods were, not so very long ago, ready enough to 
teach them to the Irish people. 


Mr. Cosgrave shows the true spirit of democracy— 
a spirit with which the Spectator fully sympathizes— 
when he declares that the doctrine of Mr. De Valera and 
his supporters can be described as “the people have no 
right to do wrong.” It is the Irregulars who are 
to decide what is right and what wrong. “ From the 
very beginning it was obvious that they were deter- 
mined to resist the will of the people by force.” That, 
of course, is the true Jacobin spirit, the spirit of the 
Communists in Russia and of many of the Communists 
here, and of all the friends of Direct Action. There is 
nothing so undemocratic as a Revolutionist. He does 
not want the will of the people to prevail, but only some 
absolute policy, and he is willing to go to almost any 
extreme in order to force that policy on the people. 
Persuasion he despises. Death is his instrument and his 
deity, and he is prepared to placate it with vast offerings 
of corpses. 


Mr. Cosgrave goes on to defend the recent action 
of himself and his colleagues in detail, but, though we 
hold that he makes out a perfectly good case for the 
execution of Childers (provided that Childers was compos 
mentis) and also a good case for the execution of the three 
men who suffered with him, we cannot, for the reasons 
already given, admit that the reprisal executions were 
justified. We do admit, however, that when Mr. De 
Valera’s organ described the murder of Mr. Sean Hales 
as “ a just extermination of one of a treacherous band,” 
and the De Valerites acted in consonance with that 
declaration, the rulers of the Free State were given 
some excuse, though not adequate excuse, for what they 
did. Mr. Cosgrave ends his memorable article by the 
declaration that the clouds are breaking. Let us hope 
that his words will be made good by events. 


We may add here that the last British troops left the 
Free State during the past week. There seems to be 
no doubt that at their departure the Dublin crowd showed 
regret, and that voices in the crowd even declared that 
they would be “‘ back before Easter.” That is certainly 
a vain hope. That Southern Ireland may change her 
mind is, we think, quite possible, but we feel sure that 
the people of England and Scotland have no intention 
of changing theirs. Another item of news to be recorded 
is that on Tuesday last seven Irregulars were executed 
in Dublin. This, however, was not in any sense a 
reprisal, but punishment for repeatedly raiding the 
railway near Kildare. 


On Friday, December 15th, Parliament was prorogued. 
The King’s speech showed that the whole programme 
which was contained in the King’s speech when Parlia- 
ment met on November 28rd has been accomplished. 
The items were (1) giving effect to the Constitution of 
the Irish Free State, (2) Estimates, (3) Measures to relieve 
unemployment. As a matter of fact, the Government 
found time also to redeem the promise that the embargo 
on Canadian cattle should be removed. It is a real 
comfort to have in office a Government who say exactly 
what they mean and who have such a wholesome dislike 
of rhetorical promises that they understate rather than 
overstate what they hope to do. After a long course 
of precisely the opposite treatment the nation appreciates 
the change. One need only look round to see the remark- 
able growth in confidence which has occurred since Mr. 
Bonar Law became Prime Minister. It is not that all 
the difficulties have been removed—the nation, like Mr. 
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Bonar Law himself, is only too conscious of them. It is 
rather that everybody knows now that the difliculties 
will be treated calmly, coherently and practically. 





In the House of Commons on Thursday, December 
14th, the Prime Minister made an important speech on 
Reparations. He first explained the French point of 
view. The French still had great hopes about the amount 
of money that might be obtained from Germany, although 
Great Britain had abandoned such hopes. The present 
financial system of France was actually based on the 
assumption that large sums would be paid by Germany. 
So far the French had received hardly anything, and they 
believed that what had happened was largely due to the 
deliberate action of Germany. Mr. Bonar Law declared 
frankly that he could not accept that view. It was 
quite true that Germany, by a kind of passive resistance, 
could indefinitely avoid paying any indemnity, but 
after all this policy meant something like suicide for 
Germany. In these circumstances he had made it clear 
at the recent Conference that any concessions which we 
might make would be dependent upon a final financial 
settlement being obtained. He stated the situation in 
that way because he could not agree with the suggestion 
that this country had “no interest in Reparations.” 
‘ It cannot be right that we alone should make payment.” 


Mr. Bonar Law went on to say that he was convinced 
that if we made payments without receiving anything 
from outside sources the standard of living here would 
be reduced for a generation. As it was, if there was not a 
distinct improvement in trade within a measurable 
time we should be in almost a worse condition than that 
of the Allied countries. Summing up, he declared that 
there was no hope of a solution of the European problem 
unless France and Great Britain acted together. We 
have always felt that French policy is really based on 
fear of Germany. If we promised France military 
assistance against German aggression there would pro- 
bably be a new sense of security in France. That would 
result in a much easier understanding about Reparations. 


In the French Chamber on Friday, December 15th, 
M. Poincaré spoke on Reparations and appealed for a vote 
of confidence. Although he would not define the measures 
which might yet be taken, as the Anglo-French discussions 
were still going on, he declared that the Entente must be 
maintained, that he did not contemplate sending soldiers 
to Germany but only engineers and Customs officials, 
and that he was not without hope that the present 
negotiations about inter-Allied debts would end in an 
agreement, In the division M. Poincaré had the un- 
expectedly large majority of about six toone. We regard 
this result with considerable satisfaction, as it was notice- 
able that he spoke not only with moderation but with 
more friendliness than usual towards Great Britain. 





The Daily Express of last Saturday published another 
page in the extraordinary dealings of the Coalition 
Government with Greece. When the Greek rout in 
Asia Minor had already begun, and even within ten days 
of the fall of Smyrna, Mr. Lloyd George encouraged the 
Greek Army to persevere in its resistance. This advice 
was given on Sept. 2nd, although a representative of 
the Greek Legation in London had informed Mr. Lloyd 
George that the Greek Army could not maintain its 
position without help. Mr. Lloyd George said in effect 
that the Government would support Greece in applying 
for an armistice if it were absolutely necessary, but in 
his opinion the Greek Government should be very careful 





“*to avoid the mistake made by the Germans in November, 
1918, namely, concluding an armistice on abject lines in 
a moment of panic.” Mr. Lloyd George, of course, 
had anticipated that advice by his famous speech in the 
House of Commons on August 4th extolling the Greek 
Army. Yet, as we learned lately, M. Gounaris had sent 
a solemn warning as long ago as February 15th. No 
notice was taken of it, and Cabinet Ministers, except 
Lord Curzon, could not even remember afterwards that 
they had ever seen it. Such were the results of One-man 
Government. 





Addressing the annual Conference of the National 
Unionist Association on Friday, December 15th, Mr. 
Bonar Law surveyed the political situation. He dealt 
first with Mr. Lloyd George’s criticism that though the 
Unionists “apparently had a majority that majority 
in reality did not exist.”” He was surprised that Mr. 
Lloyd George should have “ thought it worth while to 
start that ancient game.” It only showed that freedom 
from great responsibility made it possible for Mr. Lloyd 
George to enjoy life again on a simple plane. When 
four or five parties were fighting it was obvious that no 
party could expect a more logical majority under our 
present electoral system than the Government had 
obtained. He regarded it as a very satisfactory majority, 
and he had not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
the Government would use it to pass measures which 
they thought in the interests of the country. He did 
not assert that the Government had a monopoly of 
“first-class brains”; but they had men of “ good 
judgment” and of “ first-class loyalty.” Nevertheless, 
he thought it necessary to point out that as the Govern- 
ment necessarily had a smaller majority than was enjoyed 
by the Coalition, Unionist Members of Parliament should 
regard it as a duty to attend the divisions regularly. 

He next showed that he was determined to re-establish 
the doctrine and practice of Cabinet responsibility and 
also to insist upon the “ work of the Departments being 
done by the Departments.”’ In short, Mr. Bonar Law’s 
explanation of his principles spells the end of “One-man 
Government ”—for which we must all be thankful. 
He eulogized Lord Curzon’s recent management of 
foreign affairs. Finally, he dealt with unemployment. 
He spoke movingly of the terrible sufferings inflicted by 
unemployment—he could not conceive that any decent 
man or woman could be callous about them—but he 
insisted that the true cure was improvement in trade. 
As regards special expedients for relieving unemployment 
he would not hold out great hopes, because he was un- 
willing to deceive people. Nevertheless, he would not 
hesitate to advance money to be used in any work which 
was in itself useful and which might be done now rather 
than later. 


We publish elsewhere a letter by Mr. Israel Cohen on 
the question of Palestine. Later we shall return to a 
point in the controversy which Mr. Cohen has not touched, 
but which we hold to be the governing factor. It is the 
risk, and a very real risk, of an Arab rising, which would 
cost us some £200,000,000 or more to deal with. Surely 
we should be wise to cut a loss so great. Further, we 
want to point out that Palestine appears to be the only 
country in the world, the inhabitants of which are to bq 
deliberately deprived of the right of self-determination, 








Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 18, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99§; 
Thursday week, 993; a year ago, 91}. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EVELYN WRENCH. 


HE announcement that South Africa will take part 
in the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 
1924 has caused much satisfaction, for now all the 
Dominions will be represented. It has been suggested 
in South Africa that the services of Mr. Herbert Baker, 
the designer of the beautiful Government offices at 
Pretoria, of Rhodes’s house, ‘Groote Schuur,” and many 
other buildings in the Union should be secured. A 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir William Hay 
has been appointed, and the South African exhibit is 
to include a miniature ostrich farm, in which the 
wearers of ostrich plumes will be able to see with their 
own eyes that there is nothing cruel in the plucking 
process. It is to be hoped that the organizers of all the 
Dominions’ sections will employ a little imagination 
in selecting their exhibits. Jars of golden apples, bales 
of wool, glass cases of nuggets and various metals are 
frankly boring to all but the expert. What we want is 
something which will enable the stay-at-home to visualize 
the life of the Dominions. The promoters would do 
well to employ a D. W. Griffith or some other moving- 
picture master of effects. Give the Londoner the chance 
of seeing a typical Western Canadian shack, with farm- 
yard complete; an up-country squatter’s home in the 
Australian back blocks—tame wallaby, white cockatoo 
and all; or a Rhodesian pioneer’s home, with his biack 
domestic staff in attendance. 


The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives 
at Washington has requested President Harding to 
summon a new Naval Armaments Conference to complete 
the unfinished work of the Washington Conference of 
last winter. The object of the suggested Conference 
would be to arrive at an international agreement for 
restricting the numbers of auxiliary naval vessels of 
less than 10,000 tons. New and larger types of sub- 
marine craft, for example, are appearing. Unless an 
agreement is reached, the Committee foresees that the 
United States Government will be compelled to launch a 
new building programme for auxiliary naval vessels. 
At the Washington Conference the British delegates 
urged that the construction of submarines should be 
forbidden, but the French would not consent. 


The Child Labour Act which has been passed by the 
Hong-Kong Legislature may fall far short of our Western 
standards, but nevertheless is a great step forward. 
Mr. Basil Matthews, the editor of Outward Bound, sends 
the following comments on the Act :— 


“Many thousands of ~ and girls—eight and nine years old—are 
taken down in droves or by wheel-barrow loads, in Shanghai and 
other Chinese centres, to the spinning mills on twelve-hour shifts, 
for an infinitesimal wage. They are also set to work carrying 
in the coal mines, and on building jobs. This industrial develop- 
ment in China is assuming enormous proportions, and its evils 
have become a scandal not only to the Chinese, but to Western 
factory owners. 

The Child Labour Act is the result of a Commission of which Miss 
Pitts, of the Church Missionary Society, and the Rev. H.R. Wells, 
of the London Missionary Society, were important members. The 
chief provisions are :— 

1. No child under the age of ten shall be employed in a factory 
or any child at all in dangerous trades (manufacture of fire- 
works or of glass). 

2. No child under the age of twelve shall be employed in 
carrying coal, building material or debris. 

8. No child shall be allowed to work for more than nine hours 
out of the twenty-four in any industrial undertaking, and 
not more than five hours continuously, while one day's rest 
in seven is compulsory. 

4. No child shall be employed in any industrial undertaking 

between seven p.m. and seven a.m. 
No child shall be allowed to carry unreasonably heavy 
weights, no load to exceed 56 Ibs.” 


an 





It was Mr. John Burns who once described Miss Jane 
Addams, who has come to Europe to represent America 
at the International Conference of the Women’s Inter- 
national League at the Hague, as “ America’s greatest 
citizen.” Even those who differed most widely from 
her attitude during the War—for Miss Addams was at 
that time one of the leaders of the Peace party in America— 
would be the first to commend the wonderful social work 
which she has performed. Hull House, in one of the 
poorest sections of Chicago, stands as a lasting monument 
to her life work. Its social and educational activities 
have not only had a profound influence on the civic life 
of her native city of Chicago, but have been copied in 
all parts of the English-speaking world. 


The policy of the Federal Government with regard to 
the development of the Northern Territory—Australia’s 
white elephant, it is frequently termed—has been an- 
nounced by Senator Pearce, Minister for Home and 
Territories, at Adelaide. It is proposed to extend the 
railway from its present terminus at Oodnadatta, where 
there is a rainfall of only five inches per annum, to the 
MacDonnell Ranges, in the very heart of Australia, 
If oil were struck in the Northern Territory, and there 
are many indications of its presence, the development 
of the country would be rapid. Oil or no oil, the Federal 
Government believes in the great pastoral and mineral 
possibilities of the MacDonnell Ranges country. 





Strenuous efforts are being made to help educated 
women to emigrate to the British Dominions. It is now 
announced that a pioneer party of fifty British women 
is to leave for Sydney, N.S.W., in February. The 
scheme is being furthered by the Society for Oversea 
Settlement of British Women, 8-4 Clement’s Inn, London, 
by the Feminist Club in Sydney and by the Sydney 
Evening News. It is suggested that British women 
should, for a year or so after their arrival in Australia, 
take up household duties as companions and lady-helps 
in the country districts to enable them to make friends 
and become acclimatized before striking out for them- 
selves. Hitherto women, other than those classed as 
“domestic servants,” have not received any help on a 
large scale. It is important to notice that the Sydney 
Feminist Club undertakes to help in providing employ- 
ment, hospitality and social introductions. 


The Irish are proverbially a long-lived race, but surely 
the death of William Kennedy at Holden, Alberta, at 
the age of 120, as reported by the Times Toronto corre- 
spondent, establishes a record in recent years so far as 
an emigrant is concerned. For Kennedy faced the 
perils of an Atlantic voyage, and sought to make a fresh 
home for himself, at the age of 100. The person who 
reported Kennedy's death to the Canadian Registrar of 
Vital Statistics says that he has documentary proof that 
Kennedy was baptized on September 25th, 1802, by 
the Rev. John Richardson, parish priest of Enniskillen. 


The polling for the Australian Commonwealth election 
took place last week and the position of parties in the 
new Parliament is as follows :—Nationalist, 27 ; Labour, 
81; Country Party, 12; Liberal, 4; Independent, 1. 
The outstanding feature of the election was the smallness 
of the polling in Victoria; only 50 per cent. of the 
electors voted. All the women candidates were defeated. 
Mr. Hughes’s party, the Nationalists, who had thirty- 
eight seats in the last House, lost seats in several of the 
States. There were very heavy Labour majorities in 
Victoria and New South Wales. Mr. Hughes was himself 
returned for North Sydney, but at the moment of writing 
it seems unlikely that he will be able to form a Goyern- 
ment unless a coalition can be arranged. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BELITTLING OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
HE Government’s first session has come and gone, 
and in our opinion Mr. Bonar Law and _ his 
colleagues have done very well. They are facing the 
situation exactly in the way in which the country wishes 
jt to be faced—seriously, but not tragically ; reasonably, 
but not rhetorically ; constitutionally, but yet with a 
proper sense that the Constitution, like every other thing 
that is to flourish, must be alive and must move. But 
though this is our view, and we believe the view of the 
country as a whole, we do not ignore the fact that the 
Government have been widely criticized, and that a 
distinct attempt is being made by the Labour men, by 
the larger section of the Liberals, and by the Lloyd 
Georgeites, not only in Parliament, but in the newspapers 
that they control, to belittle the Government. Ministers 
are represented as a set of insignificant nonentities, who 
cannot possibly hold the attention of the country for 
more than a few months—a set of people who will fade 
away owing to a kind of self-produced inanition. Now, 
we have no objection to the Parliamentary opponents of 
the Government saying such things. It is only what is 
to be expected of them. Every Government, when it 
first comes in, is treated by its regular opponents to 
similar criticisms and is represented as the most feeble 
and ineffective Government that ever sat on the Front 
Bench. Such talk is part of the conventional ritual of 
our Party system. What we object to, and what may 
turn out to have serious consequences, is the way 
in which a certain number of the Government’s sup- 
porters re-echo in parrot fashion the criticisms of the 
Opposition and talk about “ the desperate dullness ” of 
the Front Bench, of its want of insight and authority, 
and of how unfavourably it compares with the late 
Ministry and with the rows of shining super-men seated 
on the Front Opposition Benches. 

If this were a true bill it would be no good to ignore 
it. The best thing would be to admit it openly and to 
meet it by urging the Government to recruit their 
strength. But it is not a true bill; it is merely a piece of 
what we must call ill-timed affectation. Nothing is 
“asier, and nothing feeds men’s self-esteem more, than to 
be critical of their chiefs and leaders. Especially is this 
dear to the younger members of political Parties. It 
argues much more ability and independence and makes 
@ young man much more important when he turns up 
his nose at his leaders and calls them “ fogies” and 
indulges in a flirtation with the leaders of the Opposition 
than when he supports his own chiefs. It is, of course, 
particularly piquant to do this if the chiefs have—what 
seems to the criticizing Member the crowning point of 
their inefficiency—omitted to give him a post in their 
Ministry. 

This attitude is accentuated by the fact that there are 
such a number of indeterminate units in the present 
House of Commons; men whose one and only raison 
détre is to be critical. The members of the Unionist 
arty who at heart wanted to support Mr. Lloyd George 
and believed in the late Coalition, but who, for fear of 
losing their seats, had to trim their sails and suppress 
their own predilections, are not, perhaps, numerous. 
Sinee, however, most of them were Members of the 
old Parliament their criticism appears to have a good 
deal of importance to the new Members. Again, there 
is the band of actual Lloyd Georgeite Liberals who talk 
about the spacious days of the Coalition, of how they 
worked with the Unionists, of how strong they were 
when thus united, and of what wonderful speeches were 





made by Mr. Winston Churchill and other Liberals, and 
so on and so forth. 

What truth is there in the idea that the Government 
is one of dull demerit, and is confronted by a 
band of political geniuses—men of such high charac- 
ter and lofty intelligence that the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench must naturally cower before them ? 
This picture of pigmies struggling with giants does not 
seem to us to bear the slightest resemblance to the facts. 
Can anyone really say that Mr. Asquith has so great a 
prestige in the House of Commons that everyone else 
looks puny beside him? Mr. Asquith is, no doubt, a 
very good speaker of the parliamentary-jurisprudential 
type; but he is not at all the kind of man who is going 
to cut Mr. Bonar Law into ribbons, or ride him to death 
in the Commons as Disraeli tried to ride Peel. Whether 
in debating ability, political judgment, or steadfastness 
of purpose, he does not appear to us to stand for anything 
that Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues need dread. A 
similar criticism may be made in regard to Mr. Asquith’s 
lieutenants. Take, for example, Sir John Simon. He 
is Mr. Asquith over again, but without Mr. Asquith’s 
great experience of the House. 

But, it will be said, how about Mr. Lloyd George ? 
Is he not going to prove himself a most dangerous critic 
of the Government? Will he not always be hinting 
faults and hesitating dislikes which his far less adroit 
opponents will be unable to meet ? We have no such 
fears. Mr. Lloyd George, though so many people in 
the House of Commons do not seem yet to have realized 
it, is the most disconsidered man in the country. There 
is hardly a subject which can arise in debate which is 
not very thin ice for him. Finance, for example, is a 
thing which it is very difficult for him to touch. How 
can he, the arch-spendthrift, lecture the Government 
on expenditure! There is another question of vast 
importance which for him is haunted by a hundred 
spectres, and that is the vital question of housing. In 
ordinary circumstances a leader of the Opposition might 
do great execution upon a Government which was not 
prepared with an immediate scheme. But Mr. Lloyd 
George’s past in this matter is too recent, and of too 
disagreeable a flavour, to be forgotten. Unemployment, 
again, is a matter which he cannot venture upon. Even 
when he tries agriculture the response, except in his own 
special Press, is very poor. There are too many evaded 
promises scattered over the land. Many years must 
elapse before they can be ploughed in and lost to memory. 
Ireland, and the management of the Army and Navy, 
are, again, very sore and dangerous subjects. As for 
foreign affairs, they are a Bluebeard cupboard in which 
Mr. Lloyd George dares not invite people to rummage. 

As for the War and the Peace, they are surely untouch- 
ables forhim. Mr. Lloyd George is just now supping upon 
revelations—those which have been made in Mr. Dewar’s 
book on Lord Haig’s struggle with the Ministry—reviewed 
for us this week by General Maurice—or those which 
emerge from the unfathomed depths of muddy mystery 
connected with the war between Greece and Turkey, 
or, finally, from the disillusionment about Reparations. 
A statesman with such remembrances can hardly be 
the stern critic of other men’s political foibles and mis- 
deeds. It is not from such a source that a Government 
is deprived of its weight and authority. If Mr. Lloyd 
George gets up and says that the present Government’s 
way of business shows a recklessness and levity and a 
want of true consideration for the public interests which 
is without parallel in his memory, and that it shocks 
him profoundly, the House of Commons and the nation 
will only smile. 

What are we to say of the other critics of the 
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Government? Is anybody going to be very grievously 
put out if Mr. Winston Churchill on the platform, or when 
he returns to the House of Commons, criticizes the Govern- 
ment for not knowing their own mind, or for want of 
judgment, or for not putting duty before self-preservation ? 
Mr. Winston Churchill has some great qualities. He is a 
man of no little quickness of mind, a remarkable speaker, 
and a man full of knowledge; but his want of political 
judgment and his inveterate love of a gamble, no matter 
how great the risks, have tired the public. They are 
not in a mood to take sporting tips which are “ moral 
certs” and all the rest of it, but which, as experience 
shows, generally end in disaster. If Mr. Winston Churchill 
could point to four or five successes and say “ You won 
because you followed me ” it would be a different matter ; 
but there is not one success to his credit in the past, only 
prognostications for the future or excuses that “ If this 
or that thing had happened differently I should have 
got home.” This sort of thing does not move the public. 

But perhaps it will be said that we ought not to think 
merely of people in the House of Commons. “ What 
about Lord Birkenhead ? Surely you admit his capacity.” 
That the author of the famous certificates of intelligence 
and brains which were solemnly handed round to the 
men who stood by Mr. Lloyd George is a very able person 
we admit. When, however, he tells us that the group 
of men opposed to the present Government—himself, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Alfred 
Mond, and Sir William Sutherland—have all the brains, 
and that the Ministry, having shed the men of light and 
leading, cannot thrive, we are not converted. Our answer 
is that we are not disposed to agree with the premises, 
or to admit that even on the grounds of brains the 
comparison is unfavourable to the Government. 

If, however, for the sake of argument we were to grant 
the Birkenhead premises, we should not shiver at the 
prospects of the Government. In this country, though 
it sounds a commonplace thing to say, men care for 
character much more than they do for mere cleverness, 
which, remember, is often more a matter of power of 
expression than of anything else. At any rate, if stability 
of character and intention and political judgment are to 
be the tests, we are quite content to match Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Lord Curzon, Lord Salisbury, 
and the Duke of Devonshire against their five opponents 
whom we have just named—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, Sir William Suther- 
Jand, and Sir Alfred Mond. 

Of Mr. Bonar Law and his great ability as a statesman 
we have written elsewhere, and shall write again. On 
this occasion we want only to point out that the alleged 
disparity between the Government and their opponents 
is fictitious—a piece of political canting which has no 
substance. No Ministry can last without support, and 
if any considerable group of the Unionist Members think 
they are doing their duty to their constituencies by 
“crabbing” the Government and praising up and 
otherwise advertising their opponents they are greatly 
mistaken. Unquestionably Governments, like other 
human institutions, have a psychological as well as a 
moral and material basis. If people who are expected to 
support a Ministry, and whose business it is to defend it, 
set the example of injuring its repute, they may kill the 
ablest Government in the world. But let it not be 
supposed that in saying this we are pleading for the 
crack of the Party whip, or asking Unionist Members to 
support a Government in which they do not believe. 
What we say is very different, and must not be misrepre- 
sented as a call for blind obedience. If Members really 


think the present Government unworthy and unable to 
rule the country they will, if they are honest men, put 





the Government out of office and substitute better men. 
What is. not permissible, and what is not even honest or 
honourable, is for them to go on voting in support of the 
Ministry whenever a special appeal is made to them, but in 
general spoiling the face of the Government in the 
Lobbies, Clubs, and West-End drawing-rooms, and 
wherever political people forgather. Criticism honestly be- 
lieved in is the duty of the Member of Parliament. It will 
do the Government good rather than harm. Indefinite 
suggestions of incompetence and stupidity, however, made 
by people who pretend to be friends, and who allege no 
difference between their own and the Government's 
principles, cannot be regarded as loyal, even in the freest 
of Parties. And free the Unionist Party is and ought 
to be. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S CONTRACTS. 

T is very trying. Week by week we make a resolve 
that we will, if possible, say nothing about Mr. Lloyd 
George. When he was Prime Minister he was in himself 
a subject that naturally could not be avoided. It was 
a duty to discuss him and his actions without inter- 
mission, because if we had not done so we should have 
had to leave politics alone. He was the Government, 

and everything that happened flowed from him. 

Nevertheless, in the discharge of this duty we provoked, 
as we are fully aware, a good deal of resentment. Almost 
from the moment that Mr. Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister in the War we had to criticize him severely. 
Some of our readers regarded our criticisms (as they 
did not neglect to let us know) as impediments wantonly 
thrown in the way of the man who was winning the 
War. We knew better—perhaps we may venture to 
put it in that way now that many more people than 
before also know better. Some have generously admitted 
that they were mistaken in Mr. Lloyd George; others, 
however, with a faithfulness to their idol which has 
something admirable in it, still harbour resentment 
against us. Such being the facts, and since we have 
grown weary in criticism of Mr. Lloyd George, and 
since we do not want to provoke anybody for the mere 
fun of it, we reached the resolve which we have men- 
tioned. But alas! Mr. Lloyd George never meets us 
half way. In our present mood we could forget with a 
very little effort his astonishing performances in the 
past. But every week seems to bring to light a new 
feat of blundering which positively requires comment. 
It requires it because if we said nothing it might be 
supposed that we think Mr. Lloyd George’s methocs 
natural ones and the man capable of them fitted in the 
course of time again to become Prime Minister. 

The latest feat can be briefly described. While he 
was still Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George entered inio 
a contract with the New York Times and the Chicago 
Tribune to write his Memoirs of the War. These American 
newspapers agreed to pay £40,000. When the details 
of the contract were announced a good deal of fault 
was found here with Mr. Lloyd George on the ground 
that it was unprecedented for a Prime Minister to promise 
to publish his Memoirs almost immediately after the 
events had happened. It was said that unless Mr. 
Lloyd George was going to make use of information 
acquired by him exclusively in his capacity as Prime 
Minister his Memoirs could not be worth so large a sum. 
That we are not exaggerating about what Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed to do is proved by words which he 
himself used in writing to the purchasers: ‘“ As the 
only Minister who held high office right through the 
War I imagine my book will be a contribution which no 
other person is in a position to make to the story of 
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that tremendous event.” It was also said, which is 
true enough, that the information acquired by a Prime 
Minister and members of the Cabinet is not in any 
reasonable sense their own property. So far as it can 
be made public it is the property of the nation, and 
what ought not to be made public ought not to be sold. 

After a general discussion of the contract had been 
going on for about three weeks it was announced that 
Mr. Lloyd George was going to give all the proceeds 
from the Memoirs to some charity. He must, of course, 
be commended for that generous decision, but it does 
not touch the question whether it was proper for him 
to sell his information so soon. The objection to pub- 
lishing, we will not say Cabinet secrets, but statements 
which could not be made with any confidence by anyone 
except a Cabinet Minister, is just as valid when the 
statements are made shortly after the events as it would 
be to statements made while the events were happening. 

We must pass for the moment from the question of 
propriety to the blundering in detail. The New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune bought the Memoirs 
before they were written. Mr. Lloyd George promised 
that he would write them as soon as he had time. Indeed, 
according to the purchasers, he promised that the 
Memoirs should be the first charge upon his time when 
his political work relaxed. What, then, was the surprise 
of the two American newspapers when they found that 
Mr. Lloyd George, although he had not delivered his 
MS. to them or even written any considerable part of 
it, was supplying articles on topics of the day to other 
purchasers! They at once protested. Did not Mr. Lloyd 
George see that by delaying in writing the Memoirs, and, 
above all, by taking the edge off the appetite of readers 
by means of the topical articles, he was destroying the 
market for the Memoirs? The Syndicate, more or less 
identified with Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, who were 
buying the topical articles gleefully rubbed in the nature 
of their “‘ scoop.” “The articles,” they announced, 
“will be released long before the Memoirs.” Again : 
“Our contract covers everything Mr. Lloyd George will 
write during the coming year and carries with it an option 
upon another year’s series.” These advertisements no 
doubt went far beyond the facts—Mr. Lloyd George 
himself says so—but the purchasers of the Memoirs were 
justifiably alarmed. Were the Memoirs to be delayed 
for a year, possibly for two years? Were they to be 
delayed till they were worth, not £40,000, but x pounds? 
Experts in the depreciation of literary values can 
supply their own figures. 

The New York Times and the Chicago Tribune took 
legal action to stop the advertisements of their unexpected 
rivals as well as the publication of any more articles, 
or, in the alternative, to break down the original contract. 
Mr. Lloyd George professed the utmost surprise. If, 
he said, he had known that the original contract was 
intended to prohibit him from writing articles till the 
Memoirs were published he never would have signed it. 
He consulted his lawyer here, who assured him that the 
contract contained no such prohibition. The lawyer 
was no doubt literally right. Still, Mr. Lloyd George 
seems to us to have been ingenuous to an amazing degree 
if he thought that the New York Times and the Chicago 
Tribune would not be upset (even to the point of expressing 
their feelings in legal form) at the spoiling of 
their market. In the end, Mr. Lloyd George 
returned to the American newspapers the instalment 
of the money he had received “on account,” in the 
phrase so affectionately regarded by authors, and can- 
celled the contract. Sir Charles Russell, on behalf of 
the two papers, declared that Mr. Lloyd George had 
““met the difficult position in a fair and honourable 
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manner—a view with which I am confident my clients 
agree.” 

But, besides pure law there is equity, there is custom. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s defence of what he had done is very odd. 
He wrote: “I have my living to earn. After 17 years 
in office I have retired a poor man, and it is absolutely 
imperative that I should turn to writing as a means of 
livelihood. The proceeds of the book for which you 
hold the serial rights are, as you know, to be given to 
charity.” Since we are writing about Memoirs, we may 
appropriately recall a passage from the Memoirs of the 
late Sir William Howard Russell. Russell relates that 
he made a disastrous début as a barrister. He was 
representing an attorney who appealed against being 
struck off the Rolls. ‘‘ My Lud,” he began, “ I appear 
in this case to make an application on behalf of John 
Jones. My client, my Lud, is not a rich man.” ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” interrupted the Judge. “If he is a 
rich man and had acted as is alleged it is all the worse, 
but the question has nothing to do with the matter 
before the court.” Similarly, we fear that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s poverty has nothing to do with the matter 
now before the public. 

Even now the story is not all told. The two American 
papers felt that insult was added to injury when a London 
newspaper, acting in association with Mr. Lloyd George, 
telegraphed to them to inform them that the Hearst 
Syndicate was about to buy some articles and to suggest 
that they themselves should be the buyers at a slightly 
higher figure. They were asked, in fine, to put up money 
to prevent the collapse of their own market. ‘“* George,” 
so ran the telegram, “is strongly impressed by Keen’s 
stating the articles would be published in 150 newspapers. 
George values such wide publicity.” He did not, how- 
ever, value it at £1,000; for we learn that ‘‘ George agrees 
not to close until Saturday,” in the hope that that addi- 
tional sum might be bid before then by the two American 
papers. The two papers, in refusing the offer, pointed 
out that if they bought the articles and offered them 
to the newspapers which had already bought serial rights 
in the Memoirs “‘ we might be justly regarded as having, 
in effect, defrauded them, and how much more would we 
be so regarded if we offered the new series to a new 
clientéle?”’ Is it possible that the two papers used that 
illustration in the desperate hope that Mr. Lloyd George 
might apply it to his own attitude towards them ? 

We wish that a British ex-Prime Minister had not 
behaved like this, even though he may believe that he 
has all through suffered from misfortune and not through 
his own fault. We have no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s promise to charity of the large sum he was 
to receive for the Memoirs was not perfectly genuine. 
But see how it is regarded abroad. It is said that the 
promise was not made at first, but after there had been 
much criticism in England, and that as soon as the money 
had been pledged to charity Mr. Lloyd George lost interest 
in the Memoirs and began writing articles for a new 
purchaser. Nobody likes listening to this sort of thing. 
But what can we say except that Mr. Lloyd George, 
thanks to that fatality which has always dogged his 
footsteps and clouds his brilliance, has given innuendo 
a verbal justification? After all, the national aspects 
of this case are much more important than the private 
affairs of Mr. Lloyd George, and had there been no national) 
aspects we could easily have kept our resolve to remain 
silent. The doctrine that it is permissible to sell informa- 
tion which “ no other person is in a position”’ to reveal is 
really serious. We hope that the doctrine will meet with 
such strong disapproval that there will be no possibility 
of reasserting it. 

Serious, too, in retrospect is the thought that the 
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management of our affairs was entrusted for so long to 
the hero of the contracts which we have examined. We 
often used to remark that Mr. Lloyd George always rode 
two horses. If one failed him he had the other. This is 
a natural explanation of his methods. But there is 
another conceivable explanation. When he had had a job 
on his hands for some time he often seemed to lose interest 
in it, and to “ switch on ” to something else rather in the 
manner of the kitten which, when in full charge after the 
ball, suddenly stops and with delightful inconsequence 
walks off in the opposite direction. This explanation, 
though quite acquitting Mr. Lloyd George of any guile, 
suggests no less danger to the nation. In any case, Mr. 
Lloyd George nearly always had a way of escaping from 
his difficulties. But he escaped when Prime Minister 
at the expense of the nation. In his literary enterprises 
he has escaped at his own expense—or that of some 
charity. 





COMMUNIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
HE Patriot, a weekly paper which indefatigably 
barks warnings and brings to light dangers, or at 
all events movements which might become dangers, to 
the State, has been publishing a series of articles on the 
teaching in Communist Sunday Schools. There are few 
papers to which we can turn for this kind of information, 
but the Patriot never fails. Some people, no doubt, 
think that the Patriot exaggerates dangers and scents 
trouble where there is none. We mention this criticism 
only to deprecate it, for a man of sense can measure and 
value dangers for himself when he is put in possession of 
the facts. The great thing is to get the facts. The 
Patriot states these as it discovers them or as it believes 
them to be, and that is no mean function to perform. It 
deserves both support and thanks. Having determined 
to investigate the working of the Communist Sunday 
School the Patriot sent a reporter to look round. He 
mingled with the ordinary audiences, for we gather that 
grown-up people can wander in and listen to the teaching 
in these schools if they like. 

At the Communist Sunday School at Tooting on 
February 5th the preacher described the meaning of 

Communism in the following language !— 


“A boy named Jack Holt lived with his mother, who was very 

It was 120 years ago, in the days of the pressgang. They 
or working-classes, and often went ’ungry—you 
know, children, what it is to see the very poor working classes go 
*ungry! (General assent.) (A Boy's Voice): ‘ What happened 
to his father?’ (Teacher): He was taken by the pressgang, 
and sent to sea in one of Nelson's ships; and then there was a 
battle and he was never heard nor thought of again. 

Jack said, ‘There is bread in shops, and we are starving,’ so 


ill. 
come of the very 


he took two loaves from a counter, and ran. (Laughter.) Jack 
Holt was right. 
But the Law / was after him! You boys know what it is to 


run away from the Law / don't yer? (Laughter.) But the police- 
man caught Jack at his door, and he was tried and sent to prison. 

The lecturer then goes on to narrate the further criminal 
adventures of Jack, whom the law ‘ could not catch,’ and concludes : 

Then Jack became a Communist preacher. Good actions are evil 
ones. Jack Holt was right. Socialism is a grand religion, it is 
the only religion. 

You must remember that the Red Flag is better than the Union 
Jack. Do not mind if you are jeered at for saying so. The Red 
Flag is yours. 

The Union Jack (in scorn) only flies over the British Empire 
(in seorn). The Red Fiag is over the whole world. The Red 
Flag is the faith of Socialism to abolish misery. 

We have the pressgang now, as in Nelson’s day (in scorn)—a 
pressgang forced us to fight for the British Empire (scorn) against 
our wills. 

There is no progress at all in the British Empire. 

Now we will all sing ‘The Red Flag.’ ” 


At the Communist Sunday School at Southwark on 
February 12th the lesson was on Capitalism. There was 
a long analogy about a country in which all the water 
was owned by a few persons who first made the people 
fill the only available tanks at a penny per bucket 





piecework wages—and then sold the water out of the 








tanks to the same people at the rate of 2d. a bucket. 
The analogy was rather well expressed—it was appar- 
ently drawn up for general use and was not an extempore 
lesson—but one wonders what the poor children could 
have made of the moral about “ over-production ” and 
other economic phrases. The teacher then went on to 
describe the happy state of Russia under Bolshevism. 
Apparently members of the audiences who “ blow in” 
casually are always free to interrupt, or at least they 
cannot be prevented from doing so. Here is the record 
of what happened when the teacher was speaking about 
the Russian revolution :— 


“After their revolution schools and universities were built 
everywhere for the workers. Russia is now happily run by the 
workers. (A Voice: ‘How do you know? Have you been there 
to see ?’) ‘I have been near by and know it.’ (Voice: ‘I don’t 
believe you.’) (Another Teacher): A parson came to my meeting. 
So I says: ‘Do you believe in God in Heaven?’ ‘ Most certainly 
I do,’ he says. ‘Oh, have you been there to see ?’ says I. (Pro- 
longed laughter.) If you wants to hear untruths go to the clergy.” 

At the school at Kentish Town on March 5th the 
teacher talked about the importance of revolutionary 
demonstrations on May Day. The representative of 
the Patriot records what followed :— 

“What does “= Day mean? A holiday you shall take from 
your day school. hey will not give you one ; you must /ake it, just 
as well as on Princess Mary’s wedding you were given a holiday. 

Child’s Voice: ‘Shall we have a brake ride on May Day ?’ 

“Yes ; if we can afford it.’ ”’ 

The child’s voice was surely an extremely pertinent 
criticism. It meant that in spite of all the talk about 
revolution the mind of the child is still mercifully able to 
turn upon games and little enjoyments. Many of the 
formulas which Communist teachers make their pupils 
commit to memory must be quite unintelligible to the 
children. We suspect that the children forget them as 
quickly as most people forget anything that has been 
learned by rote; and in the childish mind their place is 
taken by thoughts of char-d-bancs, and treats, and toys 
and Christmas trees. 

At Southwark, on April 2nd, the representative of 
the Patriot found on the walls of the school three enormous 


posters. Whichever way the children looked one of the 
posters was on a level with their eyes :-— 
“ Fight, Fight, Fight, 
Damn it, Damn it, Damn it, 
Fight. Fight. Fight.” 


The authors of these incitements to the Class War were, 
of course, Pacifists in the Great War. 

At Paddington, on April 23rd, the reporter found a 
small school of fifteen children between five and eight 
years old. These children were learning the Proletariat 
Commandments: “ Thou shalt not be a patriot,” “ Thou 
shalt teach revolution,” and so on. The Communist 
leaders would be much more formidable if they had the 
least sense of humour. At Kentish Town, on April 30th, 
the reporter heard these Proletarian Commandments 
being explained. For example :— 


““*Thou shalt not be a patriot.” ‘What is a patriot ? He is 
a soldier, a sailor, a policeman, a boy scout, a girl guide. Never 
you become any of them, they only dresses you in a fine uniform 
and stuffs you with tales of patriotism and of soldiers ; these are 
trained to murder men of their own class. We have been soldiers, 
and we know. We were made to murder peaceful Germans we 
had no grudge against, and make their poor wives widows. We 
are not allowed to murder the class that has harmed our class at 
home ; you must not be a patriot ; you must be an Internationalist. 
The great day of Revolution is coming when the workers will lose 
their chains. Comrades, prepare for the day of Revolution, when 
the working classes will rise up, and take by force, what is their’s 
by right.’” 


At Southwark, on July 2nd, the lesson was about the 
International Workers of the World. The teacher 
described the part the I.W.W. had played in Ireland. He 
gave reasons for the murder of Sir Henry Wilson. Some- 
body asked, “*Do I understand that you justify the 
killing of Sir Henry Wilson?” The teacher’s answer was 
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“ Yes, and there will be many more than him. How 
many workers was he responsible for killing ?”” We are 
all for the safety-valve of free speech, which includes 
free teaching, and we recognize that most of the pestilen- 
tial rubbish talked by the Communists defeats itself, but 
we suggest that the kind of language alleged to have 
been taught at the Southwark Communist Sunday School 
on July 2nd requires the attention of the authorities. 

At Bethnal Green, on July 28rd, the children were 
taught that the King was not necessary and that a 
President would be no better. The question was then 
put: ‘ Do you not believe in having any heads at all?” 
“Yes,” was the teacher’s answer, “ if they are the right 
kind.” The right kind was suggested by a picture on the 
wall—a portrait of Lenin. 

The Times of Tuesday published an article on Commu- 
nistic propaganda and quoted a Proletarian oath :— 

“1, ——, do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegianec 

to my Class, their heirs and successors, according to the Class 
Struggle, without any God.” 
The absence of any sense of humour is here comically 
evident. The words “ heirs and successors ”’ are taken from 
the hated languagé of Capitalism without apology and 
apparently without any consciousness of incongruity. If 
the children were taught by the Communists that they 
were “ heirs and assigns ” we should scarcely have been 
more amused. Silliness beyond a certain point corrects 
itself; and, for the rest, experience always teaches those 
who are compelled by events to acquire knowledge of 
classes other than their own. The hideous aristocratic 
teaching of the exciusive Communists breaks down under 
contact with other kinds of men. In the new Parliament 
there is only one professed Communist, and what his future 
social and intellectual development may be we do not 
know. But the Times of Monday published evidence 
that those extremists from the Clyde who have been 
returned to Parliament and who are known as the “ Black 
Squad ”’ are impressed by the traditions of the Mother 
of Parliaments in spite of themselves. 

There is, for example, Mr. Kirkwood, whose activities 
as a shop-steward attracted much attention at one time 
and who was afterwards deported :— 

“The last three weeks have taught me (said Mr. Kirkwood) that 
before we are going to do anything really effective we must get a 
majority. The Constitution and everything else are such that 
unless we have a majority we are practically powerless. There is 
no chance at Westminster of making converts. I am one of those 
who believe we will have to get the country behind us first. It 
is not behind us at present. The West of Scotland is behind us. 
If we can do that in the West of Scotland, there is no reason why we 
cannot do it in other places as well.” 

Mr. James Stewart, the oldest member of the “ Black 
Squad,” admitted that he had found in the House of 
Commons “ an earnest desire to make things better than 
He and his friends expected to be at an educa- 
tional disadvantage. So far as he could see, however, it 
was “the other way about.” He then added a remark 
worth noting: “If the other side were wise they would, 
instead of jecring at us, realize that we are the safety 
valve.” The majority of the House were certainly mis- 
guided in not recognizing Mr. Johnston as the safety- 
valve when he objected to Mr. Asquith having led the 
deputation about the Sudan Guarantee, although some 
of Mr. Asquith’s relations were financially interested in 
the scheme. 

Mr. Shinwell, whose personality is commonly reported 
‘I have been immensely 


they are.” 


to be highly explosive, said :— 
impressed by our opponents’ manner of stating their case. 
There is no doubt the m: ijority are actuated by motives 
” Three of the “ Black Squad ” spoke most 

tbility they have 
** It is a ease of Mr, 
” said one of them. 


of sincerity. 
highly of Mr. Bonar Law, of whose : 
formed an extremely high estimate. 

Bonar Law first and the rest nowhere, 





Evidently the atmosphere of Parliament has taken hold 
of these men. A little more and they will be convinced 
Constitutionalists. | When—constitutionally—they can 
persuade a majority to vote for the political measures 
they believe in they will win. They will then be the 
masters of us all, and we shall obey them—until we can 
persuade the electors to vote differently. That is demo- 
eracy. The Labour Party will grow in esteem if it works 
straightforwardly under Parliamentary institutions. It 
will decline in esteem in proportion as it tries to make 
hay of them. 

We have tried to present the disease and the cure 
together. But though we believe that, thanks to the 
general good sense of the nation, the disease will yield 
to the cure, it is essential to know exactly what the 
disease is. The Patriot tells us some of the symptoms 
week by weck, and we are grateful to it. 





IRELAND REVISITED. 
V.—Morat Forces. 

FIXHE condition of Southern Ireland being what it 

is, it is clear that the reign of law and order can 
only be restored by force, consistently and fearlessly 
applied. Into the means at the disposal of the Free 
State Government for this purpose I examined in my 
last article, in which I also took occasion to commend 
the spirit in which Ministers were carrying out their 
task. Unhappily, since I wrote, the assassination of 
Mr. Sean Hales, T.D., and the serious wounding of the 
Deputy Spe uker, provoked the Government to an act 
to which it is necessary to make some reference, namely, 
the execution, by way of retaliation, of Rory O'Connor 
and three of the other Irregular leaders captured on the 
fall of the Four Courts. This act is condemned almost 
universally by men of moderate views in Ireland, and 
in my opinion rightly so. The official measures of 
retaliation carried out by the British military authorities 
had at least a legal basis: the burning of houses near 
the scene of an ambush long prepared was excused on 
the ground that every citizen is bound to come to the 
assistance of the law and may be punished for not doing 
so, whatever his motives. In the case of O’Connor and 
his companions the act of retaliation had no legal justifica- 
tion whatever, for they were executed for a crime in 
which they could not possibly have had even a passive 
share. It was a naked coup d’état which, to those who 
still cling to the idea of law, lowered the Government 
towards the moral plane of the Irregulars. It was not 
even believed that it would succeed in its object of 
terrorizing the rebels, and it has certainly not succeeded. 
It was, in short—to quote Fouché on the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien—* worse than a crime; it was a 
mistake.” 

Even the most experienced statesmen make mistakes, 
sometimes bloody mistakes, and if I have commented on 
this particular one it is because I see clearly how disas- 
trous to Ireland will be any further weakening of moral 
sanctions. For, even if strong measures succeed in 
restoring peace superficially, the hope for a sane and 
orderly development of the country depends ultimately 
on moral, not physical, forces. Of what kind, then, are 
these moral forces ? And how far have they been 
weakened by the events of the last five or six years? 

The most powerful of them all in the past has been, 
without doubt, the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The vast majority of the Southern Irish, for 
reasons which they will feclingly explain, had and have 
no respect for law as such ; in large parts of the country 
they have never been in this sense civilized (“ We are 


savages,” said one Irish gentleman to me). In so far as 
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they have been law-abiding, this has been mainly due 
to fear of consequences in this world and—more especially 
—in the world to come, and of these fears the latter has 
been by far the most potent. If four or five men of the 
R.LC. sufficed in the old days to keep order over an 
immense district, this was due largely to the fact that 
behind the magistrate stood the priest. Wherever and 
whenever the priesthood sided with the people against 
the Government the law was defied and order was 
disturbed, if not overthrown. And the morality thus 
enforced under ecclesiastical sanctions is of a peculiar 
kind. The Protestants, whose influence in the South and 
West is negligible, have a moral standard which, for better 
or worse, is set by their own consciences. But the 
Catholie’s conscience, as Father Peter Finlay, S.J., pointed 
out in the course of the “ Conscription ” controversy, is 
ultimately his Bishop, and his standards of right and 
wrong are those set by the authority of the Church. The 
vice of the system is that it does not traip independent 
character. Its danger, in a country in many ways so 
primitive as Ireland, is that when belief in the authority 
of the Church is shaken, the foundations of all morality 
are shaken too. That is what has happened in Ireland 
in recent years, and I find but one opinion among sensible 
people here, whether Catholic or Protestant, namely, that 
it will be a disaster of the first magnitude to the country 
if present tendencies gather force and the people at large 
lose their belief in the authority of the Roman Church 
It is, then, of practical interest to examine into the causes 
of the weakening of this authority and the chances of 
its revival. 

One cause is a very old one: the Church shared in 
more than full measure the prosperity produced by the 
union ; it has grown vastly rich ; and its priests are too 
often proportionately overbearing and proud. Now, the 
Irish peasant is not a spiritual person; his world is 
peopled with saints and devils as material to him as 
priests and policemen ; he is prepared to pay for escaping 
hell and entering heaven, as he is prepared to pay for 
his wife or his cows ; but he haggles over the price—and 
gencrally gets the worst of it. Long ago, on a former 
visit to Ireland, I noticed signs of revolt against these 
exactions in most unexpected quarters. I remember 
urging a Catholic servant girl to go to Mass, and receiving 
in reply a toss of the head and the remark, “ The priests 
are altogether too proud!” At a certain church, some 
eight years ago, the,priest denounced the immodesty of 
low-necked dresses, whereupon many of the girls in his 
congregation left the church for a rival establishment. 
Straws perhaps, but straws which show the set of the 
wind. For these motions gained impetus during the 
War and the civil troubles that followed, and the reasons 
are not far to seek. Sinn Fein, in its idealistic begin- 
nings, undoubtedly meant a moral revolt, a revolt against 
the unholy alliance of the priest, the political boss, and 
the gombeen man. In its enthusiasm for an unchained 
Ireland it even ran atilt against clericalism, proclaiming 
the mission of young Ireland to be the creation of a 
new Irish heaven on earth. With this new movement 
the Church as an authoritative body had at the outset 
nothing to do, and was even opposed to it. From the 
rebellion of 1916 the Church stood aside, though individual 
Bishops denounced the execution of the “ poor boys ” 
who had led it. Even more than a year after the events 
of Easter Week, when the swing-round of opinion towards 
Sinn Fein (due largely to Mr. Asquith’s virtual surrender) 
was already apparent, the Cardinal Primate and Bishops 
issued, on June 19th, 1917, a pastoral warning their 
people against “ dangerous associations,” telling them 
that “ all organizations that plot against the Church and 
lawfully constituted authority, whether openly or secretly, 











are condemned by the Church under the gravest penalties,” 
and reminding the priests that “ it is strictly forbidden 
by the Statutes of the National Synod to speak of political 
or kindred affairs in church.” 

The warning fell completely flat. Mr. De Valera, a 
few months after his triumph in East Clare, publicly 
told the Bishops, in polite language, to mind their own 
business, and claimed for priests full freedom in political 
matters, including the right to join the Sinn Fein 
organization. This the younger members of the clergy 
did in increasing numbers, and they fully equalled the 
most intransigent leaders in the violence of their language 
and actions, whilst the Bishops were left—like agitated 
hens clucking on the bank of a pond to a recalcitrant 
brood of adventurous ducklings. 

Instead of calling their priests sternly to order, the 
Bishops accommodated themselves, with an occasional 
feeble protest, to the changed sentiment of their people. 
The threat of “ Conscription” in the spring of 1918 
seemed to them an opportunity of recovering the influence 
which they had lost, and they seized it. On April 18th, 
at a meeting at Maynooth, they decided to throw their 
whole weight against the Government, and presently, 
in direct contradiction to the rule laid down in the pastoral] 
quoted above that “ nothing should fall from the lips 
of Gdd’s minister that could . . . give reasonable cause 
of offence to any members of his flock,” every Catholic 
chapel in Ireland was turned by their orders into an active 
centre of political propaganda and resistance to the 


was given to many loyal Catholics. 

This accommodation was, doubtless, partly due to 
their natural sympathies, which were and are with 
nationalist aspirations. Less certainly it may have been 
influenced by the conviction, held most strongly in the 
religious orders, that the cause of the Central Powers 
was also that of the Papacy. But it was due also to a 
cause less respectable. ‘“* The truth is,” said a priest to 
a friend of mine in an outburst of confidence, “ that 
we have to go where popular sentiment leads, because 
we live with and on the people.” Hence the pitiful part 
played by the Church in Ireland during all this time of 
troubles. Here and there a Bishop was bold enough to 
denounce the policy of murder by which Sinn Fein was 
to attain its ends, or rather the means towards its ends. 
Dr. Cohalan, Bishop of Limerick, was the only one who 
roundly threatened the assassins of policemen with the 
penalty of excommunication. He was warned by the 
local Sinn Fein organization not to mix in politics, and 
the assembled Bishops at Maynooth quavered into silence. 
Thus, for want of an authoritative voice, the whole 
laboriously constructed edifice of Church-built morality 
began to crumble. Carefully instructed youths and 
maidens, in increasing numbers, began with a patriotic 
murder or two, and then passed by easy stages to even 
worse sins—arson, robbery, sexual immorality and 
neglect of the sacraments. The result is Ireland as we 
see it to-day. 

Lest this picture may seem exaggerated, it will be well 
to quote from a remarkable pastoral issued by the Bishops 
from Maynooth on October 10th last. It appeals to the 
Irregulars to abandon their “immoral methods.” It 
speaks in harrowing terms of the ruin of the country, 
‘“‘ wrecked from end to end.” It enlarges on “ the young 
lives utterly spoiled by early association with cruelty, 
robbery, falsehood and crime.” It complains that 
religion is not spared and of “ the insult of suggesting a 
cabal among the priests against the bishops.” “ In this 
lamentable upheaval,” it says, “ the moral sense of the 
people has been badly shaken. We read with horror 
of the many unauthorized murders recorded in the Press,” 
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Unauthorized murder! That single phrase emphasizes 
the moral bankruptcy of the Church in Ireland. “ Killing 
in an unjust war is murder,” say the Bishops. The 
implication is that the “ authorized murders > committed 
during the “ war with England ” were justified. If the 
Irregulars do not see the difference, is it for the Church 
to blame them? The Republicans stoutly maintain 
that their cause is just. ‘‘ No one,” say the Bishops, 
“is justified in rebelling against the legitimate govern- 
ment, whatever it is, set wp by the nuiion and acting within 
its rights.” But, as Father Walter MacDonald pointed 
out in that remarkable book, Some Ethical Questions of 
Peace and War, the Church has never justified rebellion 
against lawfully constituted authority in any circum- 
stances. Certainly the Church is very far from having 
sanctioned the principle that the only legitimate Govern- 
ment is that “set up by the nation.” Is it surprising 
that the youth of Ireland, in this confusion of counsels, 
should follow their own bent? There is, indeed, in 
Ireland no great ‘“ Liberal ”’ movement in the Continental 
sense. The boys and girls who are the driving force of 
the Revolution continue to crowd the churches; for 
they are well-trained enough not to imperil their immortal 
souls by neglect of the minimum of works necessary for 
salvation. But for the moral precepts of their pastors 
they care not a rap. They have divided the world 
sharply into the secular and the religious spheres, and 
they bid the priests, not over politely, to keep to their 
Massing. The insults publicly offered recently by the 
“wild women ” to the Cardinal and Bishops at a meeting 
of the Catholic Truth Society were symbolical of a sinister 
change in public feeling; a few years ago such a scene 
would have been impossible. More coldly significant is 
the failure to nominate a single Bishop, either Catholic 
or Protestant, to serve in the Senate of the Free State. 
In short, from all I hear, the Church has lost its ancient 
hold on the unquestioning allegiance of the Southern 
Irish. If Southern Ireland is to be saved, it must recover 
its hold. It can do so, but not in the old spirit and by 
the old methods. The time for the dictatorship of a 
wealthy and over-proud priesthood is gone. 

AN OBSERVER. 
(To be continued.) 





THE CHARACTER OF A NOBLE LORD: 
A **CENTO” FROM POPE. 


( NE of the parlour games of the Italian literati in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was to 
construct whole poems out of lines picked out from the 
works of some well-known poet. The result was called 
a “ Cento,” or, as we might say, a Salad, a Mélange, or 
a Pot-pourri. Wordsworth, who had in him a distinct 
touch of the eighteenth century, actually made a “ Cento ” 
out of lines and phrases borrowed from well-known 
English poems, and this Mosaic Ode, if not readable, is 
at any rate rational. A correspondent has sent us the 
following “Cento,” which he considers timely, and 
therefore worthy of note, made up from couplets scattered 
through Pope’s satirical verse. To persons who have 
forgotten The Moral Essays and The Imitations of Horace 
they might easily pass as a connected piece of invective. 
They certainly have about them a sense of modernity 
which is quite uncanny :— 
**See the same man, in vigour, in the gout ; 

Alone, in company; in place or out ; 

Early at business, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a fox chase, wise at a debate ; 

Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball; 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall ! 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

Vit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 





Though wond’ring senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master of the joke : 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 
He’ll shine a Tully and a Wilmot, too ; 

Then turns repentant, and his God acclaims 
With the same spirit that he drinks and games. 
Thus, with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honest heart ; 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt, 
And most contemptible, to shun contempt ; 
His passion still to covet general praise ; 

His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways ; 

A constant bounty, which no friend has made ; 
An angel tongue, which no man can persuade. 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he?” 





~~ 


OF THE USE AND ABUSE OF YULE-LOG AND 
MISTLETOE. 

E wonder if our readers have ever asked them: 

selves why the Spectator was not in the habit of 

publishing a Christmas number full of the season’s grect- 

ings and of remarks about good cheer, red hearths, red 

holly and warm hearts—and still more of reflections upon 
the Star, the Crib and the Ox ? 

Probably they have asked themselves no such question. 
Too many girls with red cheeks have leered through the 
mistletoe of some magazine cover at them. The joy of 
the “ tiny tots” in Christmas tree and stocking has been 
over-exploited. Even Wenceslas and the shepherds have 
been heard too often and too persistently in November. 
Carols, to the Londoner, are a mere annoyance. No; 
our readers have probably not associated us with that 
kind of thing. They have, perhaps, been glad to escape 
from “ The Festive Season” in our pages. 

That this should be a possible feeling constitutes, 
when we come to think of it, rather a heavy indictment 
of the clumsiness of modern advertising and modern 
journalism, from Dickens, who set the first foot on the 
downhill road, to the latest “ Special Christmas Number ” 
or “Grand Christmas Bazaar.” For if we stop for a 
moment to consider the “* Properties’ which journalists 
and advertisers have been so long in the habit of handling, 
we shall see that they include the most touching, primi- 
tive and impressive symbols of all that a long succession 
of the race has loved :— 

“... The heartfelt things past speaking dear 

To unknown generations of dead men.” 

In Christmas we have got, as everyone knows, a feast 
which recalls the old rejoicing at the winter solstice. The 
sentiment for such a feast goes back to the most remote 
past, and our instincts are very closely involved in such 
practices. The feelings which dictated to a candleless 
and an inadequately provisioned community the worship 
of the powers of Nature and rejoicings at the turn of 
the year are obvious. 

But it is a fact of the utmost significance that upon 
this rejoicing of primitive man at the saving of his skin, 
at the drawing off of the powers of darkness which had 
beset him, has been superimposed the most civilized and 
the most gracious of Christian beliefs and usages. This 
metamorphosis would, indeed, serve very well as an 
epitome of what the Christian religion has done or 
attempted to do for the world. In the region of belief we 
have the worship of the most weak, helpless and hopeful 
of living creatures—a baby. Mary’s Child is no infant 
Hercules, son of a prince and spoiling his baby nature 
by the throttling of snakes. The Child is the son of 
labour cradled amid the most beautiful of the current 
personifications of hard work and the commonplace 
—the ox and the ass. He is born to sorrow and to 
glory; He is the type of the lot of man. But, like 
all good symbols, the Holy Child stands for more than 
a single idea. He, too, is the type of the small begin- 
nings of great things, and also of a parallel conception, 
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the strength of the weak—an idea which is further 
developed and made plainer in the transference of glory 
to the mother. Very many religions, of course, worship 
& woman, and still more a mother and child in their 
zapacity as emblems of fruitfulness and increase. But 
another element has crept into the worship or honouring 
of Mary. She stands as a symbol of the negation of 
force; somehow she personifies a sort of reflective 
acquiescence. She has become an emblem emphasizing 
the strength of the defenceless and of what we might call 
the cogitative as against the striving element in civilization. 

Nor does Christmas usage show us a less attractive 
picture. For Christmas has become the children’s feast. 
Children are the natural heirs and successors of primitive 
man; they inherit many of his needs, aspirations and 
prejudices. The race, having no longer any fear of the 
long winter, ceased to feel any acute wish to rejoice over 
the turn of the year. But the feast was made over to the 
proper successors of its founders. Consequently, it has 
lived. There remains an element in the community 
which, if it does not believe in the personification, believes 
in the thing. It has a living belief in Christmas if not 
in Father Christmas. Children genuinely, as did primitive 
man, need Christmas to help them over what remains 
to them a trying part of the year. And in a circle or 
family where there are no children Christmas is always 
felt as something of a bore and a frost. The true believer 
is needed. We must be inspired by the creature who is 
still re-living our racial history—the being that gravitates 
to a bow and arrows, to creeping into holes (under sofas 
if there are no boulders), or, in default of holes, will build 
a nest in a tree as his fathers did before him—the creatures 
who still hate wolves, dragons and the dark. Such acolytes 
are what are wanted before we can rightly celebrate the 
rites of the winter solstice. 

What are the means by which we still symbolize the 
meaning of the feast? If we choose to read them, they 
are emphatic enough. We bring in the boughs of ever- 
green trees to remind ourselves that Nature is not dead, 
but only asleep and has her sentinels posted. By this 
piece of sympathetic magic we imply, too, that thus we 
desire all the trees to be—clothed in leaves. 

As to the exact meaning to us in England of mistletoe, 
the present writer is not enough of an expert to venture 
an opinion. We know that in its history as the Golden 
Bough it has been associated with Diana in her character 
of a fertility goddess, and that it is green and fruitful 
in the winter, and with us means kisses. It is obvious 
that the present-giving and the feasting serve at least 
two familiar and allied purposes. One is obviously to 
cheer up the celebrants by a carefully-planned appearance 
of abundance. If primitive man could make himself 
feel rich he knew (good auto-suggestionist that he was) 
that he would somehow become rich. The element of 
sympathetic magic no doubt came in here, too ; he would 
give the powers of Nature a hint. Plenty was what was 
wanted. Out of his stores he had made himself and his 
fellows a feast. Let Nature do the same. Probably such 
a feast was a valuable part of primitive man’s economy ; 
he very likely lived on a meagre enough diet for most of 
the winter; the solstice feast gave him a reason for 
hoarding. It fattened him up when he most needed it 
and in general put him in heart. 

When Christianity came it was thus, as usual, upon a 
sound foundation that it built. But the celebration 
was to be profoundly, if subtly, modified both in action 
and in belief. The feasting must include acts of charity ; 
we must be at peace with all men. Above all, the 
celebrants of the new rite must turn, not to the sleeping 
trees and the seed of the earth, but to the spiritual promise 
of a new-born Child. 





But how much of all this is thought of by the compilers 
of Christmas ‘‘ double numbers” as they sit at their 
summer-long toil? And even we look at boughs of holly 
and wonder why in the world we, the ‘sensible, are just 
going to prick our fingers in trying to make them 
“sit” on the tops of the dining-room pictures. 
But let us take the trouble to recall for a moment the 
magical nature of our instinctive task and consider the 
ritual of the prescribed and strictly traditional feast we 
are going to eat. The woods must live again, and pro- 
sperity and the light of the sun come back to us. And 
so all through England on Monday, in every household, 
we shall “‘ make a medicine ” to bring back these things. 
And, further, because our wants are those of the soul 
as well as of the body, we shall worship a new-born Child, 
The age, by the way, claims to be practical or even 
materialistic. Z. 





CHRISTMASTIDE SNOW HUNTS. 


And so when Yuletide, ancient rule, 
Sends boys from Homer and from school 
To ponies and mince pies, 
Oh, may no frost their sport prevent, 
But hazy, mild, and good for scent 
Be every Yuletide sky.” 


N these days—degenerate days old sportsmen call 
them—we pray for an “open” Yuletide, so that 
children home from school, and others who so eagerly 
look forward to being out with hounds during the holiday 
season, may not suffer disappointment through snow and 
frost. When (according to those veteran Nimrods) 
Christmas was Christmas, when there appear to have 
been more berries on the holly trees, a broader smile on 
the face of squire and peasant alike, and a greater warmth 
and geniality amongst all classes in rural England—then 
snow was expected rather than feared. Frost and snow 
apparently arrived at Yule with as great a certainty as 
the waits carrying their horn-lanterns, and even if the 
family from the hall had to walk to church ankle deep in 
a snowy carpet they did not allow the fact to chill their 
glowing heart’s warmth or freeze the genial spirit of 
sport. Nay, rather the contrary—they waxed philo- 
sophical as they stamped their feet at the church door 
and received and returned the affectionate greetings of 
the tenants and villagers who stood lined up and hat 
in hand awaiting their arrival. 

‘““Seasonable weather,” the old squire would say. 
““No green Christmases filling the churchyard this 
year. Hounds will be out to-morrow snow or blow, 
and before we start there’ll be breakfast at the hall as 
usual for all comers and something to keep the cold out. 
You must have a saddle on the old grey mare, Roger, 
and I expect to see you mounted, Matthew— it'll do your 
rheumatics good, so no excuses. We shall get a hunt 
for certain—clouds look full of snow and there’s always a 
scent before a storm.” And hounds were out regardless 
of weather at Christmastime in those brave days, when 
neither snow nor frost, nor wind nor rain, served to curb 
the enthusiasm of those stalwarts, who so loved and 
lived for the chase. They counted the ery of hounds 
and the soul-stirring note of the horn as_ belonging 
as much to the festive season as all the ritual connected 
with the lighting of the Yule candles, the Christmas log, 
and all the picturesque custom which helped to surround 
the season with a joy and poetry of its own. And what 
hunt breakfasts they were in those days! None of your 
liqueur glasses of cherry brandy and tiny sandwiches, 
but bumpers of blackstrap, or bowls of mulled ale steaming 
and scenting the hall as if in defiance to the winter 
outside. It was the squire of Bracebridge Hall who 
lamented “the deplorable decay ef the games and 
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amusements which were once prevalent at this season 
amongst the lower orders, and countenanced by the 
higher: when the old halls of castles and manor houses 
were thrown open at daylight; when the tables were 
covered with brawn, and beef, and humming ale; when 
the harp and the carol sounded all day long, and when 
rich and poor were alike welcome to enter and make 
merry.” 

Not one hunt, but a series of hunts, were inseparable 
from the Christmas of a century ago and, if conditions 
underfoot were such that riding, even on the lumbering, 
surefooted, heavy horses, was impossible—well, then 
they went a-foot and panted and puffed after their 
heavy meal as they trudged through the snow, bent on 
picking out the padmarks of the fox from the lace-like 
patterns the wild things of the countryside had made in 
the snow. But it took much to keep those hard-bitten 
old bucks out of the saddle, and as hounds did not run 
so fast, nor Nimrods jump so much, as in this age of fast 
steeplechase bursts, they were able to choose their 
ground and jog quietly on, revelling in the music and the 
congenial company of those who shared their pleasures. 
Squire and parson, yeoman and tenant-farmer, were there, 
and at Yuletide the miller too, and the shopkeeper, the 
blacksmith and the wheelwright responded to the call of 
the spirit of sport and “ joined the glad throng, which 
went laughing along.” I have before me as I write an 
old Sinnington Hunt song—and the Sinnington claims to 
have been the first established pack of foxhounds—which 
tells us of one of these comprehensive Christmas hunting 
crowds. Here are a few lines (with the Yorkshire 
dialect Englished), particularizing a few of the field :— 
“There'll be all makes and shapes of horses I ween— 

Old prads, and blood tits and fussocks and all. 

There'll be Tommy on farmer I'll wager a pound— 

Gallops fastest to oats in his stall. 

There'll be Pull-back, and Fearnaught, and Hedge-peeping Tom : 

And Sucker, and Slimmer and Sly, 

On stringhalts, and roarers, both barebacks and pads— 

And mebbe there'll be Mistress Fry.” 

The squire and his family in those haleyon days were 
looked upon as the great of the earth by those around 
them, and though the hall at all times held the position 
of the centre of the universe in the minds of those who 
lived within sight of it or sound of its bell and rookery, 
both squire and hall loomed larger in the lives of those 
under its sway at Christmastime. The squire laid 
himself out not only to feast the rustics and all his 
neighbours, but to provide them with sport during the 
Christmas respite from labour. It is not so long ago 
that men still alive cannot remember it that the parson 
in some parishes used to announce from the pulpit, with 
other local notices, the fixtures of the squire’s hounds 
during the holidays. Some of us who are familiar with 
village congregations can visualize the somewhat bucolic, 
unemotional, phlegmatic farmers rousing themselves to 
note the trysting-places of the week, and nodding their 
heads approvingly as they pictured those coverts, known 
to be fox-strongholds, ringing with the juyous clamour 
of the hound music they loved so well. They weren’t 
very particular in those days whether they hunted hare 
or fox, though old diaries and records go to show that 
the chase of the fox was most popular at Christmastide. 
It may have been that the timid hare was often too weak, 
after prolonged snow, to show any sport, or perhaps it 
was that these old warriors preferred the long, slow 
hunts, full of hound work and often lasting for three or 
four hours, which a fox on foot in the snow gave them. 

The church not only called men verbally from the 
pulpit to these Christmas hunts in the snow, but in 
Devonshire, and other places, it was not unusual for the 
church bell to be rung to call together those who had 
terriers to “ try ’’ and to notify all and sundry who were 





fond of tracking a fox to his kennel in the snow that 
he had been afoot. I could mention a Yorkshire dele in 
which the Nimrods, when stopped hunting by very 
severe weather, asked no better fun than to “ gan fox. 
tracking,” and either draw their quarry (on arriving at 
his kennel) with terriers or set a stone trap for him 
and run him with the local pack as a “ bagman ” when 
conditions permitted. That great sportsman, the Rev- 
** Jack” Russell, had to combat this practice years ago 
in Devonshire. He tells us in his Life that :-— 


“During the winter of the first year I was at Iddesleigh, the 
snow at the time lying deep on the ground, a native—Bartholomew, 
alias Bat Anstey—came to me and said: ‘Hatherley bell is a- 
ringing, sir.’ ‘Ringing for what?’ I enquired, with a strong 
misgiving as to the cause of it. ‘ Well, sir, they’ve a-traced a fox 
in somewhere, and they’ve a-set the bell a-going to collect the 
people to shoot un.’ ‘Come, Bat, speak out like a man and tell 
me where ’tis,’ I replied. j 


‘In Meddlecot earths, sir, y over 
Okement.’ I was soon on the spot with about ten couples of my 


little hounds, and found standing around the earths about a hundred 
fellows—the scum of the country—headed, I am ashamed to say, 
by two gentlemen. . I remonstrated with these gentlemen, 
and told them plainly if they would leave the earths and preserve 
foxes for me I would show them more sport with my little pack 
in one day than they would see in a whole year by destroying the 
gallant animal in so un-English a way.” 

Whilst on his homeward journey the Rev. “ Jack’”’ 
met a man who informed him that Dowland bell was 
going, and that they had traced a fox in the snow into 
Brimblecombe. Thither straightway went the sporting 
parson, found his fox, and had an excellent run of an 
hour to the very earth from whence he had dispersed the 
rabble. The following day Beaford bell was ringing and, 
though it lay just outside the boundaries of his country, 
Parson Russell set off with his pack, and another gallop 
of an hour in the snow was the outcome. It is sometimes 
asserted that scent does not lie on the snow, but those 
who do not know otherwise of their own experience 
will find ample evidence to the contrary in the diaries 
of the old squires. They record great hunts, sometimes 
lasting from early morning till dusk, and ending with 
running into their fox “‘ as stiff as a stake.”” These were 
the sort of hunts the Nimrods of a century ago preferred. 
They loved to watch their hounds work ; to hear Climbank 
and Dido proclaim the line and the remainder of the 
pack, with full confidence and trust, race to them and 
swell the chorus. To them the science and intricacies 
of venery appealed much more strongly than a twenty 
minutes’ burst with a fox rolled over at the end of it. 
The poetry and music of the chase had a fascination for 
them which many who hunt to ride, rather than ride to 
hunt, cannot quite understand in these days. 

J. FarrFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——>___ 

WORK FOR UNEMPLOYED WOMEN. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Str,—Now that the “ impossible ”’ has achieved the possible, 
and the nation is relieved from the government of “ first- 
class brains” with second-class principles, there are two 
matters to which, I respectfully submit, the Cabinet (we really 
do possess one now) should give its early attention. No one, 
of course, desires that Mr. Bonar Law’s Administration should 
follow the precedent established by its predecessors—to 
legislate in haste and repent at leisure—but one only pleads 
for no undue delay. Economy of the resources of the country 
is an urgent issue—economy, however, which is wise and 
well considered, and not of the “ penny wise and pound 
foolish’ description. It is to the former I would direct 
attention. I refer to the dole system, to which, I believe, 
an appreciable part of our financial troubles are due. What- 
ever considerations may be urged in extenuation of the applica- 
tion of this relief to the male part of the population, and more 
particularly to that which includes the married man with a 
family, the extension of the dole to single women between 
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the ages of eighteen and forty-five should be promptly 
extinguished. 

The avowed object of the dole is to afford means of sub- 
sistence for those who are thrown out of work from no fault 
of their own and who cannot obtain employment. This 
cardinal test is absolutely absent from that section of the 
labour market in which women have by nature and tradition 
a virtual monopoly. I refer to domestie service. Here there 
are thousands of situations waiting to be filled, and yet no 
servants are to be had! 

One of the Ministers of the late Government was, if my 
memory serves me right, heckled on this point, and in reply 
denied that many women capable of domestic service were 
drawing doles. Yet registry agents seem to agree that it is 
because the women and girls do draw out-of-work allowances 
that they get so few names upon their books. Anyway, 
this conflict of opinion should be definitely and authoritatively 
settled by a statement of the facts. It is a scandalous abuse 
of cleemosynary benefits that, in the presence of an admitted 
great shortage of female labour in the domain in which it is 
habitually exercised, a single woman, not disqualified by 
physical disability, should draw upon the fund. When women 
and girls of the middle classes are not ashamed of filling these 
positions—daughters of professional men and of clergymen 
(I know of two myself)—why should other women and girls 
of a less educated class stand idle at the cost of the nation ? 

The second point is closely allied to the foregoing. It is 
one which, I confess, had never occurred to me until I over- 
heard a conversation between some workmen. It appeared 
from this that one of them had to share a small bedroom with 
two other men because of the lack of accommodation. He 
remarked bitterly that in the house was another bedroom 
occupied by two girls in daily service, adding that his landlady 
had told him that both girls could have bedrooms in the 
respective houses in which they were employed only they 
preferred to live out. Another man said that the former 
speaker's position was no worse than his, as he and his wife 
and two kids had all to live and sleep in one room, and for the 
same reason. He went on to say that when people could 
have bedrooms elsewhere and others couldn’t, “they (the 
former) should be made to,” for “they don’t do themselves 
no good nor no one else, a parcel of unmarried girls a-trapesing 
the streets at all hours of the night!” I asked these men 
if the practice of maids sleeping out was general, and was 
assured that it is, and that there are hundreds of these girls 
taking houseroom from married and unmarried men who 
were thus compelled to herd together “ against all decency.” 
They all agreed it ‘“* ought to be stopped by law.” Certainly 
if the case is as it was represented to me, it appears on the face 
of it that if landlords are restricted from the full use and profit 
of their property, and shortage of house accommodation is 
given as the reason, that girls and women who can get a bed- 
room where they are employed should be compelled to occupy 
it for the sake of the welfare of other people if not for their 
own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epcar H. S. Barnes-AvustIn. 

Boscombe, Bournemouth. 





PROFIT-SHARING ON THE LAND. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Some interest has been aroused among social reformers 
by a description which I gave in my book, England To-day, 
recently published, of an adventure in farming co-partnership 
instituted by Mr. J. F. Mason, of Syvsham Hall, Witney; 
Oxon. In that case a farm upon Mr. Mason’s estate came into 
the market, and he sold a portion to a number of interested 
village workers, who registered themselves in the name of 
The Northleigh Land Co. Even in its initial stages the 
company worked with great success. It now consists of 
56 members, working 120 acres, and possessing property 
valued at nearly £5,000. In various ways the members, 
mainly composed of gardeners, carters, village craftsmen, and 
factory hands employed in the Witney blanket mills, are 
learning the duties as well as the privileges of land ownership, 
and the scheme, small as it is, may be set down as a valuable 
social experiment in which Mr. Mason’s zeal has _ been 


completely justified. 
In the first place Mr. Mason (who will be remembered as a 
fermes M.P. for Windsor) addressed a circular to all the 











workers, and then called them together for question and 
discussion. In brief, his plan was this : (1) to give labour, 
as such, a definite proportion of the profits, and (2) to allow 
all concerned to invest their savings in the capital of the 
farm. Rent was fixed at 22s. 6d. per acre, and the interest 
on capital at 5 per cent. Of the remaining profit, after 
providing for reserve, one-tenth was to go to all engaged on 
the farm during the previous year in proportion to their 
money receipts, overtime, piecework, allowances on results, 
and harvest money, sharing equally. The management, 
of course, remained in Mr. Mason’s hands, but he at once 
urged that those who had reasonable suggestions to make for 
improving the work would not find him difficult of access, 
or likely to turn a deaf ear. He proposed that any worker 
might leave the bonus described, or put his own or his wife's 
additional savings into the farming capital, on condition that 
it was their absolute property and not borrowed money, 
that no person held more than £100 without special permission, 
the investment to bear 5 per cent. guaranteed interest, and 
to be withdrawable, with interest to date, at any time on a 
week’s notice. So long as agriculture prospered and there 
were profits to divide the scheme was quite successful, not 
merely financially, but also in giving the workers in general 
a reason for endeavouring to attain the best final result. 
In producing, suggesting improved methods of working, in 
finishing crop harvesting when bad weather threatens, and 
in preventing others from slacking or doing poor work, 
the experiment has justified itself, and, still existing, it 
will again function financially so soon as there are profits to 
divide. 

May I, in conclusion, commend Mr. Mason’s disinterested 
and high-minded example to those who are searching for a 
means of preserving our ancient landed industry from the 
ruin which an awakened, discontented population, moving so 
swiftly to the towns, seems to threaten ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

GeorcGe A. GREENWOOD, 
17 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 





THE LATE LORD SUDELEY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Lord Sudeley’s work in connexion with our museums 
and picture galleries has received such ungrudging support 
from you that I feel sure you will be glad to know how greaily 
he was encouraged during the present year, and especia!ly 
quite recently, by the many evidences of the high appreciation 
in which the lectures given in those institutions are held. 
A gratifying instance of this was forthcoming in the early 
part of the year. He was already aware of the widespread 
desire to hear the lectures which existed among that large 
section of the public which is at work during the daytime, 
and whose only opportunity of gaining some knowledge of 
the ancient world and the arts comes in the evenings. This 
desire took practical shape when it was suggested that if 
expense were the only obstacle to the opening of the British 
Museum in the evenings those anxious to hear the lectures 
would gladly assume responsibility for the cost if, as they 
hoped, this was not prohibitive. Thanks to Sir Frederick 
Kenyon and the trustees, the proposal was accepted and 
every facility was given, on the understanding that no 
expense fell on the public funds. 

A series of lectures was arranged in February which 
gradually developed, until in the autumn a comprehensive 
programme was entered upon which provided for three 
simultaneous lectures on Tuesday evenings from October to 
March. The charge for admission was fixed at two shillings 
for each lecture, this being the highest amount which it was 
considered reasonable to impose having regard to the sources 
from which the audience were drawn, and bearing in mind 
that they came from an area extending to fifteen miles from 
Bloomsbury. Over 2,500 tickets have been issued to the 
members of the staff of one City institution alone, and this 
without any publicity or canvassing, but simply as the result 
of a spontaneous demand on the part of those who had heard 
the earlier lectures and had infected others with their 
enthusiasm. The possibilities of the Museum in this respect 
are limited, and except for this fact it is safe to say that 
many thousand more tickets could have been sold. | Unfor- 
tunately, also, the question of cost still stands in the way of 
the provision of publiclectures in theevenings at two shillings 
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a head. The inevitable “ overhead ” charges create a deficit 
which can only be adjusted by subsidies from private sources, 

It only remains to add that the evening lectures have clearly 
shown that Lord Sudeley’s claims, which were great, are 
justified to the full, and the results even exceeded his expecta- 
tions, as he frankly admitted. All concerned are agreed 
that in present conditions there can be no question of 
our museums and picture galleries spending any portion of 
their very vestricted funds in prolonging the hours of opening. 
But now that it has been shown that the interest of the 
public in our national collections is considerably greater than 
was believed, it is respectfully submitted that even in these 
times the axe should be judiciously used, and that the root 
of the tree should be carefully avoided. The heirs of all the 
ages are becoming conscious of the great value of what is 
held in trust for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

138 Norwood Road, S.E. 27. G. D. Wireman. 


[We publish with special pleasure Mr. Whiteman’s tribute 
to the memory of Lord Sudeley. Helped and supported by 
the authorities of our museums and galleries, Lord Sudeley in 
fact made these institutions what they should be—the pleasure 
palaces of the scholarly and art-loving public. He made 
them also popular universities. Delight and learning under 
his guidance joined hands and music blessed the union. It 
is good to know that he saw his schemes flower, as it were, 
in the quartets played under the dome of the National 
Gallery.— Ep. Spectator.] 








THE STATE OF THE ROADS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am glad to see that you are advocating the drastic 
improvement of our roads throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, which is so urgently needed in view of the 
flood of motor traffic which is upon us and which is increasing 
summer by summer. 

I have recently had staying with me a clever and observant 
Canadian architect who has been motoring throughout 
England and Scotland, and also in France and Italy, during 
the past year and a-half; there is not a county he has not 
motored through. He told me that England possesses the 
finest roads he has ever seen, but they lack one essential— 
viz., that curves are not banked. In Italy he noticed that 
particular attention has been paid to this banking, as is also 
the case in America and Canada. He maintains that banking 
is a great safeguard against accidents, especially with high- 
speed traffic, and, of course, the sharper the curve the greater 
the banking required. It was a wonder to my friend that 
our road-makers and road-repairers have not, and do not, 
pay the slightest heed to this important matter. 

Another matter to which I would much like to draw atten- 
tion is the absolute necessity for a pathway on the side of 
main roads where these are narrow and must necessarily 
remain narrow. There happens to be such a narrow section 
just outside the village I live in—a road infested by the 
terrible char-d-bancs and other horrors. Many of us can testify 
to the danger pedestrians often incur here. I have proposed 
a remedy, but without result.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. Powe.x, Major-General. 

The Lower House, Wickham, Hants. 





ROADS TO EMPLOYMENT. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—In the excellent article headed ‘“* Roads to Employ- 
ment,” which appeared in your issue of December 2nd, you 
mention the proposal by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu to meet 
the cost of the making and improving of the roads by the 
unemployed by an extra tax of 3d. per gallon on motor spirit. 
I was sorry to note that you did not express your own opinion 
on this point, as I do not think the tax is quite justified on 
the ground that it will be less than the money saved by the 
recent fall in price of petrol by 54d. a gallon, more particularly 
as he considers it should be levied as a flat rate without any 
allowances. 

Such a tax will fall practically entirely upon the commercial 
users, doctors and the like, and it appears very unfair that 
these people should have to bear the whole burden of unem- 
ployment. Ifa tax is put on motor spirit, there should be a 





rebate in these cases. It is not sufficient to say that these 
are the people who will reap the benefit of the improved road 
system. The benefit will be reaped by the general public, 
in the speedier and cheaper carriage of goods which will result. 

Motor transport in this country is already too heavily 
burdened with taxation, and is hampered too much by regula- 
tions regarding weight and speed, whereas it should have been 
the first consideration of the Government to assist and develop 
an efficient alternative means of transport against the railways, 
This means of transport has been formed by private enter- 
prise, and in consequence of the bad state of trade and 
the more than healthy competition amongst motor firms 
road transport rates have been brought down to absurd 
figures all over the country, with the result that several 
firms have already been compelled to go into liquidation, 
There is so much cutting of rates that no firm would be able 
to raise its rates to meet the increased tax, though when the 
fall in price of petrol took place the customer immediately 
looked for and in most cases received a drop in carriage rates. 

I fear that if the proposed tax of 3d. per gallon is levied as a 
flat rate without any allowances in the case of the commercial 
user it will only be like adding another straw to the burden 
which broke the camel’s back.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Higher Openshaw, Manchester. T. C. Srirrvp. 





A POINT FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—NEED 
OF AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Str,—To my utter amazement I read in your comment on 
“The Anarchy of Ireland ” the following paragraph (Spectator, 
October 7th, 1922, p. 451): ‘“*‘ Mr. Warden and his house- 
hold escaped in a small cargo vessel. He adds—though the 
fact is scarcely credible—‘ that English warships were 
looking on, but no offer of help or succour was made.’ Contrast 
this (the italics are mine) with the action of our naval men at 
Smyrna, and consider what policy it is that can paralyse 
the warm hearts of English bluejackets.”’ Is it possible, Sir, 
that you can be unaware that not the warm hearts but the 
brave hands of our splendid men in Smyrna were for days 
paralysed by the punctilio of Law? and that our sailors 
were compelled to suffer the horrible mental agony of hearing, 
night after night, the despairing screams of women suffering 
violation and awaiting the death that almost invariably 
followed, and the cries of all, young and old and sucking 
child, dying in those dreadful shambles. Do you not know 
that some of our bluejackets were actually eye-witnesses of 
the violation and murder of women? But the orders were 
absolutely strict and rigid that there must be none taken off 
except British subjects, and only those who held passports 
which were duly viséd by the Turkish authorities. At last, 
on September 14th, after five days of hell, Admiral de Brock 
gave orders to rescue from the flames and the worse fury of 
the wild mob the helpless multitude huddled upon the quay. 
Whether this was done with the permission of Kemal Pasha 
and of General Nur-ed-Din Pasha I cannot say ; presumably 
this permission was granted, otherwise any interference would 
apparently have been contrary to the Law of Nations, and 
would have involved us in actual war with the Turks, with 
whom, I believe, we are already theoretically carrying on 
hostilities. I would add that the same Law held back alike 
Americans, French and Italian warships from rendering any 
assistance to women and children suffering—the former viola- 
tion and murder, the latter merely murder. I therefore ask 
whether it be not possible for the League of Nations to secure 
an important addition to International Law to the effect 
that it shall be legal and necessary, when anarchy is evidently 
let loose, for the armed force of any nation or nations on the 
spot to step in and save life or honour or property which 
the authorities of the nation in question fail to secure; when 
once order is restored, the normal Law of International 
Comity at once to resume its sway. As this is so vitally 
important a question, I trust that the Spectator will pursue 
the subject further.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RoBERT PICKERING ASHE 


(Sometime Anglican Chaplain at Budjah, Smyrna, 
and now @ Belugee at Malta). 


Hotel de France, S. Stretia, Malta, 
October 31st, 
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“HOW IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN.” 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir,—Your own splendid insight into things American, 
running over many years, and the special articles by Mr. Bell, 
have apparently left a not unimportant part of the British 
public blind, through ignorance, if not from intention, as 
to what part the United States has played for over a hundred 
years in “ mothering ” the unfortunates of Europe and other 
cjvilizations. 

In view of the facts one reads the letter of Hilda S. Richard- 
son in your issue of October 7th, which is a bitter indictment 
of America’s supposed hard-heartedness, almost with stupe- 
faction. It was only the other day that Mr. Hoover, in a 
very elaborate statement of the American position, said we 
had “ever given and never received.” Earlier last spring 
he pointed out that American gifts (not loans) during the 
War, and after the War, amounted to over a billion dollars, 
and the gifts were still being sent abroad in a huge annual 
total. While, as the Spectator has very clearly and 
dramatically pointed out, the Near Eastern mess lies at the 
door of century-old jealousies of Europe (commercial jealousies 
at that), the United States has not stood idly by while the 
Parliaments of Europe and the League of Nations have kept 
their hands on the sack, but is pouring relief into the Near 
East through Congressional action, through the State Depart- 
ment and through private benefactions, and through, what 
is more important, the soul-stirring service of the ablest men 
and women that any country can produce—all Hoovers 
in essence and in potential. The relief, to which we are asked 
to contribute through impassioned appeals made daily in 
the newspapers, will quite surpass all previous contributions 
along these lines. 

Is Hilda S. Richardson unfamiliar with the fact that, 
beginning with the Caracas earthquake in Venezuela in 1812, 
the United States set a special example to the world in 
formally deciding that as a nation it could appropriate and 
spend the public moneys for outside humanitarian purposes, 
and we have been at it ever since? To-day, we are still 
being adjured to give money “ to save the young ” in Russia, 
Austria, the Balkans, the Near East, in China, and, even yet, 
in France and Belgium! Our actual contact with European 
and Eastern affairs is closer than that of the men who are 
sitting in council at Geneva twiddling their fingers while 
the world suffers, and our contact is one that relieves and 
does not sacrifice the Near East, nor the Far East, to com- 
mercial expediencies or national ambitions. Your corre- 
spondent should open her eyes. That she blames the Irish 
situation on us and refuses to see that we are really the 
mothering nation of the world is the kind of thing that we 
have become accustomed to from a certain type of British mind 
which, apparently, is beyond the reach even of the Spectator’s 
illumining articles.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Philadelphia, October 20th. Harvey M. Warts. 





PENNSYLVANIA'S DEBTS. 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—My citation from Sydney Smith’s ebullition (Leiters on 
American Debts) was merely supplementary to a larger com- 
munication published in a previous number of the Spectator 
and dealing with the general subject of ‘* America’s debt to 
England.” It has been lately stated, I think in Truth, if not 
elsewhere, that several of the American States were still under 
considerable financial obligations to this country, incurred like 
those of Pennsylvania about a century ago. Of these we 
shall probably hear more. As contemporary evidence, 
Sydney Smith’s racy and truculent reflections are correct as 
statements of existing fact. With the nature and utility of 
the investment he was not concerned. The indebtedness, 
which began “ along about 1830,” did not (your correspondent 
tells us) reach its climax till 1846. In “ approximately 
fifteen years” the debt of “something over forty million 
dollars ” was reduced to two million, and later on was paid 
off entirely. 

In these subsequent proceedings Sydney Smith could 
scarcely be expected to show much interest, seeing that 
he died in 1846, before (a Pennsylvanian himself informs us) 
either the spirit of retrenchment set in or the “ Sinking Fund 


” 


Commission * was appointed. He was therefore not behind: 
hand but beforehand with some points of his indictment. 
If from 1838 to 1853 the State owed several millions it 
could not or would not pay, it is scarcely material to point 
out that “ for many years ” (of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries ?) ‘it was not indebted at all.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. H. P. 
P.S.—Further evidence of the general interest in the 
subject may be found in the famous lay of the “ Snapping 
Turtle ” (Bon Gaultier Ballads, 1st Ed., 1845) :— 
“Since you've dragged the ‘tarnal crittur 
From the bottom of the ponds, 


Here's the hundred dollars due you, 
Allin Pennsylvania Bonds,” 





A PEACE OF GOD FOR SOUTHERN IRELAND. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—At this fateful hour the friends of Irish peace will be 
sparing even of good words. But a suggestion may be 
hazarded which does not touch on any topic of difference. 
It is a part of the irony of Irish fate that the formal assumption 
of the right of self-government, which has been an object of 
passionate desire to so many Irishmen in the past, far from 
being an occasion for National thanksgiving has been awaited 
with keen anxicty. 

“The day of the bishops,” it has been said by a represen- 
tative Irish Catholic, “is past.’ Yet I believe that the 
influence of the hierarchy and of the parochial clergy outside 
the comparatively narrow sphere of conflict remains operative 
for good. They may not call upon their flock to join in ser- 
vices of contrition for the present troubles, for that might 
lead to recrimination between the antagonistic elements. 
But surely they might invite all the faithful to press for a 
** Peace of God” or, in homely terms, a five years’ truce. 
This would leave the most convinced Republican free to 
believe that allegiance to his ideal is unimpaired. Is it 
beyond hope that a younger Father Mathew may come forward 
to obtain pledges for abstinence from violence? That the 
Protestant clergy of all denominations would join heart and 
soul in the effort is quite certain. 

One of the significant features of the present phase of Irish 
disorder is the absence of discussion. That is not to be 
wondered at, since the public journals have been compelled 
by considerations of prudence to renounce all attempts to 
deal with the merits of the opposing policies. The leading 
articles are full of light on every subject but that which is 
in the minds of every one of their readers. Yet I cannot | e'p 
thinking that an editor would run no serious risk if he drew 
attention to the example recently set at Pekin. There, we 
are told, the authorities of the Chinese Republic sent their 
ceremonial congratulations to the young Manchu Emperor, 
and joined in the festivities at the Palace. So great a sacrifice 
as this is not expected at the hands of the Sinn Fein chiefs 
who hold aloof from the Treaty settlement. But they would 
not compromise their orthodoxy if they consented to the 
longed-for Armistice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RICHARDSON Evans. 

11 Holland Villas Road, Kensington, W. 14, 


’ 





THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Str,—I must perforce crave the hospitality of your columns 
once again, as I cannot well permit the charge brought against 
me by Lord Sydenham to pass unanswered. The reason for 
his allegation that I make statements *“ which do not accord 
with the facts” is, as he abundantly shows in his letter, 
that he has not yet learned what the facts are. He says, 
for example, that the arrival of 23,000 Jewish immigrants in 
Palestine must involve ‘ direct and indirect charges upon its 
taxpayers.” The fact is that these immigrants have not cost 
the Palestine Government a single penny ; on the contrary, 
they have all paid it a pound per head (in addition to the heavy 
visa fees at home) for the right of entering their ancestral 
country. All the expenditure involved by their arrival, 
from the moment of their landing, has been borne by the 
Zionist Organization, which has spent over £100,000 upon 
their capitation tax, board and lodging, medical attendance, 





transport to places of employment, tools and machinery, and 
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loans. There has not been a single case of a Jewish immigrant, 
however needy, falling a charge either upon the Government 
or upon any municipal authority. 

Lord Sydenham repeats the complaint of certain Palestinian 
Arabs about a “ heavy increase of taxation” without any 
attempt at substantiating the allegation. The fact is, as any- 
body can see by referring to the Interim Report on the Civil 
Administration of Palestine (Cmd. 1499, pp. 26-27), there is 
no Income-tax levied at all apart from the tithes, which are 
collected only from landowners and farmers, from Arabs and 
Jews alike, and which form little more than one-sixth of the 
total revenue. Five years ago Lord Sydenham wrote in the 
Zionist Review :— 

“TJ earnestly hope that one result of the War will be to free 
-alestine for ever from the withering blight of Turkish rule, and to 

render it available as the national home of the Jewish people, 
who can restore its ancient prosperity.” 
Now he declares that “ life and property were more secure ”’ 
in Palestine under the Turks than under British Administra- 
tion. If there is any justification for the disparaging com- 
parison, it is partly because Lord Sydenham systematically 
encourages disaffection among the Palestinian Arabs. He 
repeatedly speaks about the rights of the Arabs being 
violated, but has hitherto failed to give a single specific 
instance of any such violation. On the contrary, the 
British Administration, so far from having violated any rights 
previously enjoyed by the Arabs, has actually removed some 
serious wrongs under which they suffered ; it has abolished 
several oppressive taxcs (military exoneration tax, road tax, 
and tax on arts and prolessions), and it has transferred to a 
newly-constituted Moslem authority the revenues of certain 
wealthy endowments (Wakfs) yielding an income of £E18,000, 
which were sequestrated by the Turkish Government eighty 
years ago. The system of government is quite independent 
of the fact that the High Commissioner is a Jew, and the 
Constitution would remain the same if he were a Christian ; 
whilst nobody can suggest that any partiality is being exercised 
in favour of the Jews so long as the regulations for their admis- 
sion to the country are exercised as rigorously as the regula- 
tions governing their entry into any other country. 

Lord Sydenham’s reference to Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is quite beside the point. As all the 
AJlied and Associated Powers have expressed their agreement 
with the policy of creating a Jewish National Home, even if 
the Arabs had been given the opportunity of expressing « 
preference for some other Mandatory it would have made no 
difference to the terms of the Mandate. To allege, with- 
out a shred of proof, that the Zionists now seeking to restore 
Palestine’s ancient prosperity—which Lord Sydenham for- 
merly said they can do—have “ indirectly and directly con- 
trived against the free life of the Palestinian people” is simply 
a grotesque fabrication. Lord Sydenham has apparently 
forgotten that in the original story upon which Shakespeare 
based his Merchant of Venice, to which he makes significant 
reference, it was a Christian who claimed a pound of flesh from 
a Jew. That story was perverted by the playwright to suit 
his purpose, and cannot therefore be adduced in support of 
Lord Sydenham’s argument, but the perversion is unfortu- 
nately typical of the misrepresentations in which the enemies 
of the Jewish people indulge down to the present day.— 
I am, Sir, &c., IsraEL COHEN, 

77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 

[We have dealt elsewhere with this letter. We cannot 
publish further correspondence on this subject. —Eb. 
Spectator.] 





A NEGLECTED FACTOR. 
[To the Editor of the SrecvATor.| 
Sir,—Is not organized Christianity at once the most necessary 
and the most neglected force in English life? Take a typical 
case. Last night, in the village where D. G. Rossetti lies 
buried, I talked with a group of people who voluntarily teach 
religion to a hundred and twenty children and young people 
every Sunday. Their latest exploit is the provision of a 
generous Christmas tree. I imagine that the genera! public 
scarcely knows the school is there. It would be antagonistic 
instantly if revolutionary doctrines were taught! In the 
nature of things, the work of the Churches is unobtrusive 
and pervasive. It does not lend itself to publicity treatment. 





At the same time, seeing it is customary to recognize, some- 
times even royally, all kinds of work that helps the nation, 
an occasional display of appreciation in relation to Churches 
and Sunday-schools would be in keeping with the spirit of 
the times. Incidentally, it would encourage tens of thousands 
of earnest men and women who are unsurpassed for disin- 
terestedness and sustained self-sacrifice. 

May a loyal subject whose little life is spent side by side 
with unpaid labourers in the fields of England’s spiritual 
endeavours make a confession? He has been dreaming that 
some day the Prince of Wales, beloved everywhere, will 
visit a huge demonstration of Sunday-schools. The effect 
would be immeasurably great and good. If “ Bethlehem ” 
had never been, one wonders what the world would be like 
just now. Who magnifies “ Bethlehem ” if not the Churches 
and Sunday-schools—too often despised and neglected of 
men ?—I am, Sir, &e., J. Epwarp Hariow. 

Wesley Manse, Margate, December 16th. 





LORD MELBOURNE. 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.] 
Sir,—Lord Melbourne may have amused himself by telling 
Queen Victoria he did not know who was his grandfather, 
but Sir Matthew Lamb was a notable man in his day, ample 
traces of whose importance and activity are to be found here. 
Born the son of a solicitor, he amassed a fortune at the Bar, 
which he increased by a fortunate marriage with Catherine, 
daughter of the Right Honourable Thomas Coke of Melbourne 
(Teller of the Exchequer and YVice-Chamberlain to Queen 
Anne), who ultimately became heir to her brother. M.P. for 
Peterborough in three Parliaments, he was created a Baronet 
in 1755, and for many years acted as Standing Counsel to 
the Board of Trade and Plantations, being legal adviser to 
the Committee of the Privy Council in all matters relating 
to the Colonies, particularly in regard to the disallowance 
of Colonial Acts, a position always held by distinguished 
men.—I am, Sir, &c., ALMERIC FirzRoy. 
Privy Council Office, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 





HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM LADIES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Community of St. Peter wish to express their 
gratitude to all who have helped with the Fund towards 
extending this branch of their work. The Community has 
just received a legacy of a house and funds to be used for this 
purpose. The appeal, therefore, is now closed. It is proposed 
that the money already subscribed, about £1,600, shall be 
used to endow a room for an invalid lady.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
St. Peter's Harbour, 10 Greville Place, N.W. 6. 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S WIDOW. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator. | 
Sir,—I have followed with great interest your references to 
Dr. Schliemann’s work at Troy in an article published in the 
Spectator, in addition to a letter on the subject of his family 
history. As one acquainted with his widow, Mme. Sophie 
Schliemann, I should like to add a few details to the picture 
given by your correspondent. 

Soon after Dr. Schliemann arrived at Athens he paid a visit 
to the Arsakeion (Girls’ College), where he requested that some 
young lady would kindly recite some verses of Homer. The 
request was granted by a student distinguished as much for 
her classic beauty as for her ability. The acquaintance thus 
formed led to their marriage. Mme. Schliemann devoted 
her life to helping her distinguished husband in his work. 
She not only encouraged him by her enthusiasm but also did 
much secretarial work for him. She was a good classical 
scholar herself. In fact, rumour goes so far as to say that 
she soothed his sleepless nights by recitations from the Lliad. 

Dr. Schliemann built himself a beautiful house in Athens, 
called I\iov uéAa@pav. The walls of dull red are covered 
with Homeric quotations in gold lettering ; the mosaic floors 
reproduce Mycenean designs and the settees are reproductions 
of ancient furniture. These form a fitting background to the 
art treasures contained in Dr. Schliemann’s Greek home. In 
addition to the help that Mme. Schliemann has given to 
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Archaeology, she has also devoted much of her time to philan- 
thropie work. Many of the charities of Athens owe much of 
their success to her untiring efforts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EUPHROSYNE KEPHALA. 





THE ELUSIVE SHAKESPEARE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Mr. Hookham is rather hard on Shakespeare; in 
Coriolanus he finds a repulsive mentality, explained by 
“ artistic decadence ” and * moral blindness.”” Lord Macaulay 
must be as decadent, &c., as Shakespeare. 
* Still Caius of Corioli, 

His triumphs and his wrongs, 

His vengeance and his mercy 
Live in our campfire songs. 


Sir, 





Rome well may bear the pride of him 9 
Of whom herself is proud.” 
And these are not the words of a “ proud patrician,” but of 
a leader of the people addressing the people. 

The story of Coriolanus has always seemed to me to convey 
an excellent warning to a very ungrateful democracy : “ That 
worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd,” as the greatest of all 
poets says. Mr. Hookham would, however, find Homer’s 
mentality repellent also. However, his views of Shakespeare 
are at least of an arresting and startling novelty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES Murpuy (Capt.). 

Royal Victoria Hotel, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





* DACTYLIC” VERSE IN ENGLISH. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have not noticed so good a specimen quoted by any 
of your correspondents as “The Lark,” by James Hogg. 
The first six lines are as follows :— 
“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet are thy matins o’er woodland and lea ; 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee !” 
I do not trouble you with more of the poem, which is readily 
accessible. There are twenty-four lines in all, and equal 
regularity of scansion is observed throughout, with a possible 
slight exception in the twelfth line, where there is a_ re- 
dundant short syllable in the first foot.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. G. WARNER. 
* Elmside,’”’ Wandsworth Common, S.W. 11. 





[To the Ediior of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The lines quoted by your correspondent from The Bride 
of Abydos are very familiar to me. They were cited in this 
same connexion by Edgar Allan Poe so long ago as 1848. 
Ife pointed out that if we read the first four lines consecutively, 
disregarding the division into lines, we get an unbroken 
succession of trisyllabic feet. But he strangely failed to 
recognize that the “ catalectic pause” after ‘“ crime” fills 
out this foot to equality with the others, and lets us start the 
next line again from an accented syllable—‘t Know ye the 
land of the cedar and vine,” &e. 

At this point, however, the poet changes from dissyllabic 
to monosyllabic rhymes, thereby throwing the mere ‘ word- 
catcher, who lives on syllables,” hopelessly out. It was 
partly on this account that I did not quote these lines, but 
much more because I do not in the least believe that this is 
how Byron meant us to read his lines. Exercising his right 
to begin a line from the upbeat instead of the downbeat, just 
as Swinburne does in the third line of Hesperia, and using 
fresh his power of compelling us to substitute here and there 
pauses for syllables, he made a metre which is understood 
and enjoyed by all except the belated critics whose one idea 
of scansion is to count syllables on their fingers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. S. Omonp. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I venture to submit, pace Mr. Arthur C, Jennings in 
your issue of December 2nd, that Byron meant rather to 
prance in anapaests than canter in dactyls—or, it would be 
fairer to say his preliminary canter of verse 1 raced him up 





to anapaestic speed in the verses following. 
following rhythm :— 
** Knéw/ ye the lands/ where the éy/press and m#r/tle 
Are émb/lems of déeds/ that are déne/ in their clime, 
Where the rage/ of the viil/ture and léve/ of the tir/tle 
Now mélit/ into sér/row, now mdd/den to crime ? 
Know/ ye the l4nd/ of the cé/dar and vine, 
Whére the flowers/ ever blés/som, the béams/ ever shfne ?” 


I suggest the 


In line 2, is not “* Are emblems ” as a dactyl unpronounceable ? 
For this, vide Evangeline, practically passim. I mono- 
syllabize ‘* flowers.”°—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert J. REYNOLDs, 
15 Clevedon Mansions, Lissenden Gardens, N.W. 5. 





CUTTING TIMBER AT THE TIME OF THE 
FULL MOON. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have just read with much interest the review of Mr, 
Guise’s book, Six Years in Bolivia, which appeared in your 
issue of October 28th. As a forester I have been especially 
interested in Mr. Guise’s account of the polillo wood-borer, 
It is well known in the tropics that certain timbers are very 
much more liable to attack either by fungi or insects when 
the wood is in an unseasoned condition. The life cycles of 
the wood-borer may coincide approximately with the phases 
of the moon, in which case the wood cut at the period at 
which the insects are mature will be vulnerable and liable 
to attack. On the other hand, if the timber has had time 
to season even a little it may not be tempting enough to 
satisfy the fastidious borer. This seems a rather extreme 
case of insect cycle and astronomical conditions, but at any 
rate there is a forestry explanation. I shall be interested 
to see what the Astronomer Royal or the Society for Psychica) 
Research has to say about it.—I am, Sir, &c. 
W. M. McNEILL. 
Forest Department, Kurunegala, Ceylon, November 23rd. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—In Assam it is the custom never to cut bamboos until 
after full moon, as, if they are cut while the moon is waxing, 
the small insect which comes after the sap is in the bamboo, 
and in time reduces it to a condition resembling dry rot.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ROBERT GREENHILL BLACK. 
Ladyswalk, Amport, Hants. 





A NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE GARDEN. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—On reading of the gardens in winter in Surrey and in 
Dublin I went round my garden, which is less than a mile 
from Whitby, on the top of a hill where high winds prevail, 
and found Chrysanthemums, Hollyhocks (double and single), 
Sweet Peas, Canary Creeper, Veronicas, Valerian (red), 
Michaelmas Daisy, Wallflowers, Sweet Rocket, Rose of Sharon, 
Polyanthus Primrose, Wild Primrose, Double-Lilac Primrose, 
Geum, Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, Lavender, Carnations (red), 
Marigolds, Snap-Dragons, MHelianthemums,  Chciranthus 
Allionii, Campanulas (double white), Arabis (double and 
single), Yellow Alyssum, Sweet White Alyssum, Crecping 
Blue Veronicas, Yellow Achillea, Pansies, Violas, Anemone 
Fulgens, Geranium, Nepeta, Daphne Mezerium, Doronicum, 
Nemesia, Mignonette, Tegetis, Lithospermum, Aubrictias, 
Anthony Warterer Spirea, Large White Daisies, Loganberry: 
Rose-coloured Centauria, Bush Roses (all colours), Blue 
Campanula, Sweet Violets, Christmas Roses—forty-seven in 
all.—I am, Sir, &c., J. STONEHOUSE. 
St. Michael’s, Ruswarp, Whitby. 





A FISH-CATCHING RAT. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Smr,—Some days ago a parishioner of mine saw a strange 
disturbance and splashing in a stream in my parish. He 
stood still for about five minutes, when a large rat emerged, 
dragging a trout out of the water. On his approach the rat 
ran into some brushwood, leaving on the bank a murdered 
trout of more than a pound weight! The stream was about 
six inches deep. In my long life I have never before heard 


of a similar piece of rat’s destructiveness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OcTOGENARIAN CLERK. 
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VAGARIES OF THE VIPER. 
[To the Editor of the SrpecraToR.] 

Srr,—‘* The old and simple remedy ” for the bite of a viper 
méntioned by the writer of the interesting article that appeared 
in the Spectator of November 18th goes back at least to the 
time of Pliny. In his account of the Ash (Nat. Hist., xvi., 18), 
he says that its juice may be swallowed as a medicine or 
applied externally to the swellings, and it was regarded as a 
sovereign remedy, for snakes avoided the very shadow of an 
ash-tree. He vouches for the truth of this statement by an 
experiment he had himself made (Experti prodimus)! If, 
he continues, a circle of ash leaves is placed round a fire and 
a snake, it will flee into the fire rather than face the leaves. 
Boon Nature had wisely and wonderfully ordained that the ash 
should flower (florere) before the viper stirred abroad, and not 
shed its leaves before the viper hid itself in its winter quarters. 

It would be interesting if we could trace the survival of 
this ancient tradition through the Dark Ages. There is no 
need to doubt the facts of the experiment, but they hardly 
justify the deduction drawn from them, for the viper would 
naturally seek cover under the burning brushwood rather 
than face the naturalist and his companions standing, as they 
probably did, round the circle of ash leaves. However, there 
may be some Frank Bucklands amongst your readers willing 
to make their own observations and record the result.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Churnside, Lyme Regis. W. J. HArpInc. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” ithe Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“t Letters to the Ediior,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
The Editor requests writers of letters to express themselves as 
shortly as possible. The pressure on his space ig greater than 
ever before. A short letter has a better chance of being published 
than a long one. 








POETRY. 
THE SHEPHERDS. 


Wirn splendour through the watchful skies 

The great Star moves in pomp of gold: 
And round their sheep, with rustic cries 

A merry wake the shepherds hold,— 
They have no mind for steps disereet 

Since they their Infant King shall greet. 





And now with wondrous joy they leap 
And round for pretty presents look: 

One finds the ringlet of a sheep, 
Another carves a tiny crook : 

And one a whistle fine must take, 
And one a wether’s bell to shake. 


And soon upon their way they bound, 
While all the welkin, star-arrayed, 
With jocund laughter rings around 
At that rough carol they have made. 
And Love alone shall guard their flock 
This holy night from wolf and rock. 


M. M. Jonunson. 





THE CHURCH ON THE HILL. 
WHEN bells have ceased to sound 
Upon a quiet evening, 
And all the folk are praying, 

Then can I see 
From ali the valley round 
The notes but lately pealing 
One by one returning 

Like rooks to a tall tree. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 





THE CINEMA, 


——<j>——— 
THE MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDITION AT THE 
PHILHARMONIC HALL. 


Caprain J. B. Noet tells the first part of the story of the 
Everest Expedition, of which he was a distinguished member. 
He began his lecture on the evening on which I attended by 
what he seemed to consider a confession—that the ascent of 
Mount Everest was of no particular use, and had been under- 
taken . . . in fine, it had been undertaken. Thus he gave to his 
interesting discourse and his wonderful films and photographs 
exactly the right atmosphere of adventure and romance, a 
romance of the spirit as much as of the body. What, we at once 
begin to ask ourselves, was the spirit which animated the bodies 
of these men—so strongly that it drove them almost to the 
top of the highest mountain in the world? Through the 
scorching cold of blizzards it sent them across crevasses, up 
ice-cliffs, through gigantic labyrinths of ice blocks, toiling like 
tiny flies up the wall of the world—a painful way where five 
breaths were needed to give a man strength to take a single step. 
The prime joke of the expedition seems to have been to attribute 
this foree to a religion. The climbers were all entertained at 
the Rongbuk Monastery—the highest in the world. At the 
head of this house is a Lama, who is especially sacred as he 
is held to be an incarnation of the Buddha. Pilgrims come 
from all over Tibet to visit the monastery and to sce there the 
celebration of elaborate ritual dances, which are performed by 
the monks. The Expedition was anxious to enlist the 
sympathy of the Lama, and he was therefore told that it was 
the religion of the Royal Geographical Society to visit all the 
places in the world, and of the Alpine Club to get as near as 
possible to heaven. If it were found possible to ascend the 
mountain, then the men who helped or took part in the ascent 
would have acquired great merit, as they would have got 
nearer to heaven than any man born. The Lama, being a 
wise man, not easily deceived, saw that such was the religion 
of the Expedition, and he blessed their Tibetan bearers, 
touching them cach on the head with a sacred amulet. Of this 
company of bearers seven perished in an avalanche in the climb, 
which had become a pilgrimage. There are several wonderful 
films showing the audience which the devotees of the Expedi- 
tion had with the chief Lama. The rude dignity of the 
ceremony and the chief figure’s bearing are impressive. He 
is a man of a very curious cast of countenance, not at all 
Mongolian, but with a ratherlong, irregular nose and straight- 
set eyes. It is a face which Hogarth would have painted to 
perfection, a face not unlike Mr. Frederic Austin as “* Peachum,” 
It seems strange to think that the man behind such eyes could 
tell us what it feels like to be worshipped as a god. Simple 
imposture and self-seeking will not account for such a manin 
such a position, we feel, as we look at his moving shadow. 
Some belief or conviction lies behind the quiet dignity of 
those shrewd, melancholy eyes. The “ devil dancing” and 
the temple music which accompanies it are both of great 
interest. The music was noted down by Mr. T. H. Somervell, 
and in this scene was as little arranged and adapted as possible. 
Of its nature I am not competent to speak, but to me it 
consists mainly of long trumpet blasts and rolling drumbeats, 
the whole impression being one of a stirring and melancholy 
wildness perfectly in keeping with the theme of the dances 
and the scene. 

The object of these dances is said to be that of accus- 
toming the mind to the sights and sounds which the soul will 
encounter after death. All the dancers are masked and the 
dances seem mimetic in character. Such beings as grave- 
yard ghouls and personified passions are represented, The 
figure which represented Anger, and the impassive but malig- 
nant little creatures who were the ‘* Minor Ils ” and ‘* Small 
Discomforts,” were an admirable expression of universal 
experiences. In these scenes it would have been very inter- 
esting to have from the lecturer some hints as to the colour. 
The robes and jewels appeared to be magnificent. Many of 
the masks seemed to have lights upon them as if they were 
gilded. Some information on this head would greatly help 
the audience’s imagination. This interlude in a rude and 
exotic community lent great variety to the film, and it isa 
proof of the glamour of the feats of endurance and of the 
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magnificent scale of the scene, that after this the ascent did 
not seem an anticlimax. 

None of these films has been faked in a studio, and 
herefore, for all I know, to the blasé cinema-goer they may 
seem to lack impressiveness. To most of us, however, the 
simplicity and the lack of pose will amply compensate for 
the technical faults which, under the extraordinary circum- 
stances, even Captain Noel’s skill was not able to avoid. 
We see the tiny figures crawl up the mountain side, we see 
them coming back to camp when the first airs of the monsoon 
have blown their enterprise to limbo. After all we have 
been shown the evening’s most impressive moment is that 
in which we realize that the proceeds of the evening are to 
help towards the fitting out of a fresh expedition. 

TARN. 








MUSIC. 


a 
FURCELL AND HIS NEW PUBLISHERS. 


Tue activities of the Purcell Society cover nearly half a 
century. No blowing of shawms and trumpets has heralded 
their valuable work. Twenty-one of those large familiar 
volumes in their edition of the works of Henry Purcell have 
already appeared, but the austere and dignified production 
made possible by the generosity of Messrs. Novello scarcely 
hints at the amount of labour involved; the research, the 
copying, collating and editing all done gratuitously by devoted 
members of the Society. We might have accepted all this 
with little comment when, with the Society’s twenty-second 
volume, comes an appeal from the committee for a sum of from 
£2,000 to £3,000 in order to complete the edition. Ten or 
eleven volumes remain to be published, and of these two 
are almost ready. It would, indeed, “ be little short of a 
national disgrace if the publication of the works of the greatest 
English composer had to stop for want of a comparatively 
small sum.” All lovers of English music of this great period 
should, if they are able, contribute to the funds of the Society 
through the Hon. Secretary, Purcell Society, 150 Wardour 
Street, W.1, or become subscribers and acquire this noble 
musie for their own libraries. The subscription is one guinea 
a volume. 

We are still far from a true estimate of Purcell. His high 
place among musicians is unquestionable, and during the last 
few years his influence has been proved conclusively, for our 
now school of composers, led by Dr. Vaughan Williams and 
Mr. Holst, are treading again those provinces of music—the 
musie of Byrd, Weclkes and Purcell—which Handel rendered 
inaccessible for 200 years. Yet Purcell is not the greatest 
English composer, as the phrase quoted above from the 
Society’s appeal would claim, nor, as the less temperate of hig 
admirers declare, is he the greatest of all composers of the 
seventeenth century. His work has not the bigness of con- 
ception that we associate with the greatest music, the bigness 
which we find in the music of Byrd, Gibbons and other Tudor 
composers. Before opera was a living form of expression 
Purcell had created the most perfect of operas. Yet Dido and 
Aeneas was written for performance by “ young gentle- 
women ” at a Chelsea boarding school, and Purcell’s other 
achievements are all on a small scale. In certain of the songs, 
duets and choral works, in some of the Sonatas of III. Parts, 
and occasionally in the other operas, he shows an equal but 
different genius. Dido was a solitary efflorescence. There 
was no demand for absolute music-drama, and the theatrical 
promoters of the time employed their Mr. Purcell more lucra- 
tively in supplying incidental music to their extravagant 
productions—productions that were often doomed to failure 
by their initial expense. In those other operas there is music 
of great beauty and originality. Such, for instance, is the 
chorus, “ Let the priests with processions the hero attend ” 
from Dieclesian, which soars into a new world of harmonies, 
but as often we find long passages of dreary manufactured music. 
To anyone acquainted with the theatre those passages tell 
their own story. Imagine the caste at rehearsal. The leading 
lady, actuated by vanity and the quills of a stiff, brocaded gown, 
demands more time for her entry. The producer beckons 
to Mr. Purcell, who has been hovering in the background with 
a handful of manuscript. ‘“ Another ten bars of that dance, 





please, Mr. Purcell!” and the evil is done. The theatre never 
changes. 

Whatever may be said of this side of Purcell’s life is, however, 
counterbalanced by his actual achievement. As an innovator 
he has no parallel in music. Dido can be compared only with 
the operas of Gluck and Mozart—the masterpieces of a century 
later. Purcell’s harmonies still surprise us by their beauty 
and boldness. How they must have thrilled audiences of 
the seventeenth century! In orchestration Purcell produced 
certain atmospheric effects that were not within the technical 
reach of European musicians until the time of Weber, and it 
must be remembered that Purcell had no models for his 
orchestral writing. The Sonatas for Two Violins and Cello, 
again, are among the first of their kind. Musicaily, they are 
far superior in beauty and ingenuity to the sonatas of Corelli, 
the only other works with which they can be compared: and 
in England, remember, the violin was still unappreciated. 
At musical gatherings “ they esteemed a violin to be an instru- 
ment only belonging to a commoi: fiddler, and could not endure 
that it should come among them for feare of making these 
meetings to be vain and fiddling.” « So wrote a contemporary 
of Purcell. This catalogue of Purcell’s merits is by no means 
complete, but I must hasten to a brief consideration of the 
twenty-second volumc* of the Purcell Society. 

In this volume some fifty catches and rounds and a similar 
number of two and three part-songs are printed with brief 
introductions by Mr. Barclay Squire and Mr. J. Fuller-Mait- 
land. The catches and rounds have been recovered with 
great difficulty from the numerous song books of the period, 
and in many cases supplied with more seemly words. The 
collection is presumably complete. In it we see Purcell “* un- 
buttoned,” chaffing his friends and setting scraps of doggerel 
on all subjects to music. There is, for instance, the catch 
with its merry imitation and ridicule of the viel da gamba. 

“Of all the instruments that are, 
None with the viol can compare,” 
This catch was presented to Gostling, the ‘* stupendous bass ” 
of Evelyn's Diary, who was an ardent performer on the viol, 
an instrument Purcell detested. It needs little imagination 
to see in this a sly dig at his friend’s persistent and disturbing 
practice. Yet even the most irresponsible of these musical 
quips shows Purcell’s mastery of contrapuntal writing ; they 
are frivolous and yet learned, artful yet completely free frora 
any suggestion of laboriousness. Dr. Arne wrote the following 
programme-note to another of the catches, ‘* Jack, thou’rt a 
toper” (to be found in the Society’s edition of the opera 
Bonduca) :—“* The words of this catch are said to be written 
by Mr. Purcell, wherein, it is obvious, that he meant no 
elegance with regard to the poetry ; but made it intirely sub- 
servient to his extream pretty design in the music.’ Those 
last words might well apply to this collection of catches. The 
verse is frequently rough and inelegant, the setting is invariably 
an ‘‘extream pretty design.” 

The two-part and three-part sozgs in the latter half of the 
volume are of great importance. Only recently has the 
Society had access to the autograph volume in the possession 
of the King, which contains, of course, the best possible texts. 
Nevertheless, many of the songs and duets are familiar in 
what are perhaps slightly corrupt forms. Purccll’s treatment 
of the natural inflexions of the speaking voice was never scen 
to better advantage, as Mr. Fuller-Maitland points out, than 
in the Dialogue of Orpheus and Charon, which, he declares, ** is 
worthy of Gluck or Wagner.” The duets are arranged in 
order of publication so that Purcell’s gradual development into 
a freer style may be clearly traced. Purcell’s seemingly para- 
doxical habit of writing gay music in a minor key is illustrated 
in the duet, “ For love every creature is form’d,’ where, 
although tenor and bass repeat emphatically 

“No joys are above, 
The pleasures of love” 
for over thirty bars, the music remains, for the most part, in 
G minor. Here, too, is the Latin elegy which, with an Epice- 
dium for solo voice, was composed at the death of Queen Mary. 
A volume containing these and thirty-four odes and monodies 
set by other composers was published in the year following her 
death with the intention of perpetuating the memory of her 
goodness. But, of course, we have Purcell’s great anthem, 
“Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts,” with its 


* Catches, Rounds, Two-Part and Three-Part Songs, By Henry Purcel!, : Londons 
Novello and Co. [25s. net.) 
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accompanying “ flat mournful trumpets ” to remind us of that 
national outburst of grief. With one complaint I must close 
this beautiful volume. How frequently worthless is the verse 
to which much of Purcell’s best secular music is written ! 
Would that Purcell had never set a line of Tom D’Urfey, the 
notorious, but confined himself to Dryden, Shakespeare and 
the Bible. 
“Oh, who can view without a tear 

Great Pindar’s name and D’Urfey near ? 

Whose soaring wit ne’er higher flew 

Than to endite for Barthol’mew, 

Setting, for sots at country fairs, 

Dull saucy songs to Purcell’s airs.” 


C. H. 


The usual “‘ Recreations of London” will be found on page 979. 








BOOKS. 


—_ 
HAIG’S GENERALSHIP.* 


Or theemany vexed questions connected with the conduct 
of the War none has aroused more interest and discussion 
than Unity of Command, and none has been more obscured by 
claim and counterclaim and by ill-informed comment. The 
greatest among many services which Mr. G. A. B. Dewar and 
Lieut.-Col. Boraston have rendered us in these two volumes 
is the telling for the first time of the story of how Foch came 
to be appointed to supreme control, and of Haig’s relations to 
Foch subsequent to that event. Our authors say, very 
truly, that the popular idea that with the advent of Foch 
inspiration and imagination first illuminated the conduct of 
the War, and that the defeat of the Germans was entirely 
due to Foch’s genius, does a grave injustice to the British 
Army and to the British Commander-in-Chief, and is respon 
sible for much of the iack of confidence and for much of the 
pessimism from which we have suffered for the past years, 
and indeed are still suffering. Mr. Lloyd George was not 
aware of the proposal to give Foch the control, or of its con- 
summation, till after the event. On March 24th, 1918, the 
fourth day of the great German attack, Haig met Pétain at 
Dury, and the French Commander-in-Chief told him that, 
so far from being able to carry out the plans agreed upon 
for French support in the event of a great attack on the British 
front, he would, if the Germans continued to press towards 
Amiens, be obliged to draw back his left flank to cover Paris. 
This meant the achievement by the Germans of their first 
great aim, the separation of the British and French armies. 
That night Haig, after consultation with his Chief of the 
Staff, Sir Herbert Lawrence, determined that the one thing 
to be done was to bring in Foch to direct the whole of the 
operations on the Western Front. He at once wired to Lord 
Milner and Sir Henry Wilson to come over. Lord Milner 
missed the wire, because he left for France on the 25th, Mr. 
Lloyd George having asked him to go over, not to bring about 
unity of command, but to report to the War Cabinet on the 
situation. When the famous conference took place at Doullens 
on the 26th it was Haig’s support which carried Foch’s appoint- 
ment through, and he obtained for Foch more extended powers 
than M. Clemenceau had proposed he should have. 

After the Doullens Conference Haig remained responsible 
for the safety of the British Army with the right of appeal 
to the British Government. His support of Foch could not 
have been more complete, but it was the support, not of a 
submissive subordinate but of a loyal confrére. 

Foch had planned that the second battle of the Marne 
should be followed by a series of limited attacks, designed 
to exhaust the Germans and free the Allied communications, 
but he had not then conceived the possibility of victory in 
1918. The battle of Amiens of August 8th was one of these 
attacks, and was one of the greatest achievements of the 
British Army. Ludendorf has said that August 8th was 
the black day in the War for the German Army. Foch, 
naturally delighted, urged Haig to go on, for he wanted to 
cross the Somme and get Peronne. But on August 12th 
Haig discovered that the Germans were established in the old 
Roye-Chaulnes line, hidden by tangled masses of barbed wire, 
on ground pitted with dug-outs and shell-holes, covered with 
long grass, and he refused to sacrifice the lives of his men by 


* Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, 1915-1918. By G. A. B. Dewar and Lieut.-Col. 
Boraston. 2 vols. London: Constable and Co. [42s. net.) 








trying to hammer his way through this paradise for machine. 
gunners. Ata meeting which took place at Sarcus he proposed 
to Foch an alternative plan. Foch insisted on the Roye 
attack, but eventually, after a somewhat heated discussion, 
gave way and accepted Haiz’s plan, the plan which broughé 
us victory. “ Haig,” as our authors say, “ immensely im- 
proved and scientized the whole plan of the Allied advance, 
for the purpose of bringing the struggle to a close in 1918; 
until he intervened in this matter that plan was quite without 
coherency.” But in winning over Foch, Haig had not done 
all. By the end of August the British armies had won their 
way forwards to the great Hindenburg line, which Foch and 
Haig, both now agreed and both confident, desired to assault 
that they might end the war in 1918. But the British War 
Cabinet was looking to victory in 1919 with American aid, 
and on August 31st sent Haig a discouraging telegram, warning 
him of the strength of the Hindenburg line, of the danger of 
incurring heavy casualties, and practically implying that if he 
failed it would be the end of his command. Again Haig took 
on his shoulders the whole responsibility and carried through 
to its triumphant conclusion the plan which he had outlined 
to Foch at Sarcus. 

This telegram was marked private, a shabby expedient 
which prevented Haig referring to it in his despatches; it 
is not by any means the only shabby expedient adopted by 
the Government in its treatment of its Commander-in-Chief. 
It is notorious that Mr. Lloyd George distrusted Haig, and as 
the Spectator pointed out at the time of the famous Paris 
speech, he committed the greatest crime which a War Minister 
can commit of retaining a Commander-in-Chief while with- 
holding from him a full measure of support. Nothing was 
more calculated to undermine the confidence of the troops 
than his reference to “the bloody assaults of the Somme,” 
and his implication, cruel to Haig and cruel to sorrowing 
relations at home, that the best of our men had been sacrificed 
unnecessarily. Nothing was more injudicious and unjustified 
than the intervention of a civilian Minister in the technical 
question of the number of men required to hold the front. 
At the end of January, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George stated that in 
his opinion we were ‘ over-insured on the Western front.” 
and on that ground he refused the reinforcements for which 
Haig had pressed. The attempts to cover up these vital 
mistakes have been unpleasant and undignified. Important 
passages were deleted from Haig’s despatches, particularly 
those relating to the strength of our Army before the great 
German attack of March, 1918. There may have been some 
reasons for these deletions while the War lasted, but they were 
not allowed to appear in the volume of despatches published 
in the end of 1919, and they are here given us for the first 
time. The deliberate belittling of Haig and of the British 
Army, which was continuous from the autumn of 1917, has 
weakened our influence in the world and done us a wrong 
which is now hardly reparable. Mr. Lloyd George’s astonishing 
inaccuracy in his statements on military affairs is becoming 
notorious, and of these inaccuracies this book gives us a 
number of examples, the most remarkable being the late 
Prime Minister’s eulogy of the Versailles forecast of the great 
German attack. It now appears that it was Haig who foretold 
exactly the time and place of the attack, and that the Versailles 
prophets expected it to take place on a front north of that 
held by the Fifth Army, and not before June or July. Mr. 
Dewar’s comment on these things is: ‘** Truth in this world,’ 
said a cynic, ‘ must wait—she is used to it.’ The wait in this 
instance strikes one as unnecessarily long.” We shall not 
know the whole truth till Lord Haig’s own papers are published, 
but we here get a large instalment of it and one which places 
the British Army and the British Commander-in-Chief upon 
the pedestals which they should long ago have occupied. 

FREDERICK MAURICE. 





CHRISTIAN PLATONISM.* 


A MAN of reasonable and devout mind, when he considers that 
for thousands of years we have been searching for truth and 
that no dialectic agility can bring us to agreement, will often 
feel that further discussion, if not perverse, is at least unprofit- 
able, and will be contented and better served by taking as 
final the main tenets of orthodox belief. He will keep distant 
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the infringing turbulence of doubt and will find in the admitted 
authority of revealed religion stability and peace. He will 
deny, it is true, that reason and faith conflict ; he may even 
affirm his beliefs to be demonstrable by reason; but the 
question is hardly of importance ; his religion can never be 
disproved, and, above all, he believes it. Such is the attitude 
of a Catholic. ‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid.” 

To some, however, equally devout and equally reasonable, 
this attitude appears dishonest and cowardly, a mere subter- 
fuge to avoid the pains of rigorous thought. Ideally, they hold, 
reason and faith are congruous ; each individual is bound in 
duty so to adjust his reason and his faith that no violence is 
done to either. ‘ When traditional orthodoxy provokes the 
moral indignation of the enlightened conscience, and when 
it outrages our sense of truth and honesty by demanding our 
assent to scientific errors which were exploded centuries ago, 
then indeed the Church is in danger.” A man so provoked 
will desire, even with the loss of some emotional stability, a 
freer form of religion. Such is the attitude of a Protestant. 
“ Prove all things, lay hold on that which is true.” 

It is the glory of the Anglican Church that it provides both 
for Catholic and for Protestant. It provides, in addition, 
for many who may scem at first glance of a too sceptical 
temper to submit to any creed or doctrine, who, to use our 
previous dichotomy, seem to trust exclusively to reason, 
or at Ieast to give faith a subsidiary position. Many who have 
heard Dean Inge speak or have read his essays, finding in him 
evidences of a pessimistic philosophy that they think alien to 
the spirit of Christianity, have desired to ask him, “ But 
aren’t you in the wrong camp? Are you really on the side 
of the angels?” In the second series of his Outspoken Essays 
Dean Inge sets down his Confessio Fidei and shows that his 
faith, though we cannot categorize it as Catholic or Protestant, 
is true and intense. He terms himself a Christian Platonist, 
and in brief his beliefs are these. We are men, and our 
outlook upon life is conditioned by our humanity ; we cannot 
appreciate or conceive in detail anything beyond our experience 
as men, any existence not comparable to our own. Never- 
theless, there are absolute standards of the True and the 
Beautiful ; and these are not ideals towards which we wish 
to strive; they exist, at this present time and always, in 
God, and the universe, to God, that is, to the only impartial 
and absolute judge, is now perfect. A complaint by man that 
the universe is not perfectly adapted to his own convenience 
is irrelevant. He judges by standards that even he knows to 
be faulty. ‘“ The carnal mind knoweth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; it cannot know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” In eternity, therefore, as the universe is 
always perfect, there can be no progress; and in human 
history there can be no progress in eternal values. Dean 
Inge doubts whether there can be progress even in carnal 
things ; he sees in events, to a human judgment a continual 
advance and retrogression, to an absolute judgment a process 
always perfect. ‘* True faith,” he declares, * is the belief in 
the reality of absolute values.” ‘* We should remember that 
when the old writers spoke of God as the Author of Nature, 
they used the word in much the same sense as if we said that 
a man was the author of his own photograph.” The universe 
is an aspect of God, aml God is perfect. 

This may seem at first a cold speculation, and, indeed, 
Platonic philosophy lacks an emotional complement without 
which it cannot be more than a speculation. But Dean Inge’s 
philosophy does not outweigh his religion. One thing (and 
that one thing the most important in the world) rescues the 
absolute from abstraction. God, through Christ, has made us 
partakers in His perfection. Had Christ not come among us, 
we could never have found, in our universe of shadows, a 
satisfying basis for our belief in absolute realities ; but the 
Divinity of Christ has linked us to God, and through Him we 
can see, “as in a glass, darkly,” the absolute Truth and 
Beauty ; through Him, in our moments of true prayer and 
true religious ecstasy, we can realize the ultimate values. 

Such are Dean Inge’s beliefs, and he stands out as good 
and sound a Christian as any man. One incidental advantage 
rises from Dean Inge’s attitude: he can discuss without 
hesitancy or reserve matters which those who believe every 
manifestation in life to be good in terms of human morality 
leave untouched or treat hurriedly and partially. He is by 
nature polemical, and in style he is among our wittiest and 





most literate authors. The now celebrated lectures on 
“The Victorian Age” and “The Idea of Progress” are 
included in this collection ; in addition, there are essays on 
the State and the Church, eugenics, and the menace to Western 
civilization of the coloured races. In all of these there is the 
same concentration and vigour of thought, the same poise 
and beauty of expression. In his preface Dean Inge doubts 
whether his title is well chosen. He thinks that his essays are 
not as outspoken as those in the former collection and imagines 
that they will not rouse much opposition. In that he seems 
to be unduly optimistic; there are certainly people who 
will grow red with rage at each of his essays. No original, and 
seareely any vigorously expressed, thought will win universal 
approval. There are those who think the Dean’s warnings 
against danger the mark of a gloomy and misanthropic tem- 
perament. With such all argument fails. 

Yet even now there seem to be minor contradictions in 
Dean Inge’s views ; and there is room for further explanation. 
We should like to see him reconcile with his statement that 
there is no evidence for progress in the world such a sentence 
as this: “The future is in our own hands—to make or to 
mar.” That would certainly seem to imply, at any rate, 
a Melioristic view of life. And, after having stigmatized the 
Pragmatist as one “ who lowers the pursuit of truth to a 
sceptical opportunism,” five pages later he writes: ‘* For 
these traditional notions (of heaven and hell) have been 
rejected very largely because they are not good enough to be 
true.” As plain a piece of pragmatic argument as one could 
wish to see! We should also like to have from him an essay 
in ethics or a new decalogue for Christian Platonists ; this 
seems to be a crucial point, and it would be instructive to 
observe how far Dean Inge could deal with the morals of 
practical life without calling in the help of Pragmatism. 
There is no writer from whom we would more readily accept 
such guidance. 





LORD AND LADY WOLSELEY.* 


A.ttuoven Sir George Arthur, the editor of this book, obviously 
intends the documents which it contains to be regarded as 
“human documents” illustrating the relations between 
husband and wife, many of the letters have also a real public 
interest. The period covered is from 1870 to 1911, and even 
to the elderly reader the accounts of Lord Wolseley’s first 
campaigns sound almost prehistoric. Were not we of the 
older generation all frightened by our nurses with accounts 
of ** King Koffee,’ and taken to the South Kensington Museum 
to see his large umbrella? We may, of course, assume 
that the letters relating to the 1884-85 campaign for the relief 
of Gordon will seem as remote to the younger generation 
as is the Ashantee expedition to us. Both campaigns are in 
that “ blind spot” or backwater of time which lies between 
the dispassionate interest we may take in a volume of history 
and our eager appetite for documents which will reveal to 
us the inner meaning of the events of yesterday. But to 
anyone who remembers the feeling of the country between 
December, °84, and the end of February, ’85, the intimate 
correspondence between the Commander of the Egyptian 
Expedition and his wife cannot fail to be full of drama, 
We all know the story of the steamers which were four days 
too late to save General Gordon, and most of us have heard 
of the delays of Sir Charles Wilson. Lord Wolseley’s picture 
of the anxieties at such a time of a Commander-in-Chief who 
is necessarily at the base whilst his officers are in command 
of the active column is extremely moving :— 
**Camp Korti, 27/1/85. 

My Dearest,—I don’t show it, for I laugh and talk as usual, but 
my very heart is being consumed with anxiety about Stewart's 
column. It is now nine days since I heard from him. I have 
to-day had news from Gakdul up to the 24th inst. ; all was quiet 
there, but nothing known of Stewart. My heart feels actually cold, 
and it is with difficulty I can keep my mind fixed on any other 
subject.” 
Sir Herbert Stewart, as will be remembered, was wounded, 
leaving Sir Charles Wilson in command of the advance ; 
but on the last days of January Lord Wolseley, although 
disappointed at not being in occupation of Mataminech, still 
hoped that Wilson would reach Khartoum in time. On 
February 4th he writes to his wife at night :— 

“*T am in despair. News just in that Khartoum was taken by 
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treachery on 26th January. My steamers reached Khartoum on 
28th instant just in time to see it occupied by the enemy and have 
a very heavy fire — upon them from Mahdi’s batteries. I have 
telegraphed home for fresh instructions, for now I have no ‘ mission ‘ 
left to carry out, and to begin a campaign at this season of the 
year with British troops in the Soudan would, in my private opinion, 
be simply madness. I have proposed to concentrate my little army 
at Debbeh and Abu Gus, and there at least for some little time 
to await events. Poor Gordon! For his sake I sincerely hope 
he is dead. Death was always looked forward to by him as the 
beginning of life—one of my family mottoes, ‘Mors Mihi Vita 
Est !’” 

Very curious is Lady Wolseley’s account to her husband 
of how she heard the bad news :— 

“I was on my way to see Lady Reay. Meyer, the one-legged 
sweeper, came across to me. ‘Hope you have good news of his 
Lordship.’ ‘Yes, I hope he is quite well.’ ‘Bad news this that 
Gordon is a prisoner.’ ‘Oh! there is no news. I have only just 
left home and I should have heard it.2 ‘Oh! but it’s true, my 
Lady. J have just heard it from Marlbro’ House !’ And I saw a 
Royal carriage standing the other side of the street which the cross- 
ing-sweeper had left to come over to me. This gave me a little 
shock, for I thought the Prince’s servants would not drive about 
spreading untrue news. I went on, feeling very unhappy, to the 
Reays. I found them both and told them, but they pooh-pooh’d it. 
They would believe any folly from a Duke and not the greatest 
sense from a beggar. I found Sloane Street in a hubbub, full of 
boys and papers. I felt there must be something wrong, so I 
jumped into a cab and came home and found a letter from Mr. 

{obart condensing your telegram. So you see really the wife of 
the Commander heard the news from the Sweeper !” 

Queen Victoria, who, according to these letters, had never 
previously been particularly friendly to Lord Wolseley, sent 
for his wife to come-to Windsor :— 

‘“‘ Last Friday I went with Mrs. Grant to Hampton Court, and we 

were walking back through the Gardens when a man in the deepest 
black, like a mute, came up and handed me a letter with deepest 
black border and the largest black seal. You can guess what 
horrible thought came into my mind for a second! The seal, the 
border, the man seemed to make one huge blot which darkened 
the very sun. When I had courage to look at the letter and saw it 
was from the Queen I took heart, for I knew she would not be the 
person to tell me of any misfortune.” 
During Lady Wolseley’s visit the Queen treated her with 
great kindness, going so far as to ask her to take up her abode 
at Windsor, which Lady Wolseley was never able to do. 
At the end of March Lord Wolseley received instructions to 
leave Dongola for Suakin, whither he was to proceed vid 
Cairo. He writes to his wife :— 

**T turn my back upon Khartoum with a sinking heart, and, as 
I look back at the events of the last four months, my mind dwells 
upon one bright spot only—namely, the splendid conduct of the 
private soldier: he is a splendid fellow. I have lived the greater 
part of my life surrounded by them, and now that I grow old I 
fecl as if they were my own sons. And yet these are the men that 
the silly old gentlemen at home never cease to denounce as 
worthless.” 

The collection of letters certainly shows the world the best 
points in an almost perfect marriage. The separations of 
husband and wife were long and anxious; but their spirit 
of comradeship never failed and was carried on to the 
very end. 





TRAVELLERS’ TALES.* 


Tne literature of travel has now a host of friends, and this is 
the age of anthology-making, so that it is rather strange that 
we have not been given before now any number of volumes of 
selected passages from travel books. But the fact remains 
that no branch of literature has been so little criticized or 
so seldom presented in selected passages as the literature of 
travel. For this reason this fairly large volume, of some 
four hundred and fifty pages, edited by Mr. Looker, is of 
some importance. Mr. Looker has been guided by the 
general interests of the ordinary reader of travel books 
rather than by purely literary interests; and though he 
makes no pretence of being exhaustive, he has obviously 
tried to cover the whole ficld within the limits of his single 
volume. Indeed, in spite of his disclaimer, we think he has 
been a thought too catholic and has weakened the interest 
of his collection by giving space—valuable space—to matter 
that is clearly outside the legitimate range of his collection. 
Thus, he has included a good deal of poetry in his selection ; 
and we come across such things as Tennyson’s “ Lotus 
Eaters,” Leigh Hunt’s Sonnet on the Nile; Keats’s * On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” and Browning’s 
“ HWome-Thoughts, from the Sea,” none of which can in 
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any sense be called a contribution to travel literature, and 
all of which are so familiar that they do not even provide the 
editor with the reasonable excuse of quoting for quoting’s sake. 

Otherwise, considering the immense difficulty of his task, 
we think he has done very well. The selections are grouped 
under various headings, such as “The Lure of the Road,” 
“En Route,” “ The Everlasting Hills,’ ‘* The Unchanging 
Kast,” “In the Jungle,” “ Perilous Seas,” and so forth ; 
and there is a special, and very entertaining, chapter of 
passages in which the travellers describe their encounters 
with the ladies of far countries. Under these headings he 
has contrived to group an enormous number of passages 
from the three chief types of travel literature: the simple, 
straightforward records of the great explorers, such as the 
Elizabethan voyagers, Mungo Park, Franklin, Stanley and 
Scott ; the picturesque narrative of the literary travellers, who 
are legion and include men like Heine, Kingslake, Stevenson, 
Iferman Melville, Borrow, Doughty, Cunninghame-Graham 
and Hilaire Belloc ; and, thirdly, the records, packed with 
close observation, of the scientific travellers, Humboldt, 
Waterton, Darwin and the rest. It is a pity that questions 
of copyright compelled him to exclude some of the best 
of the moderns, in particular W. H. Hudson, Lafeadio Hearn, 
Norman Douglas and Rudyard Kipling. But when Mr. 
Looker excuses himself for not including such persons, he 
says nothing of H. M. Tomlinson, whose magnificent Sea and 
Jungle he certainly ought to have plundered. He might, too, 
have found room (in place of things neither apt nor interesting) 
for something from Moritz’s Travels in England in 1782, 
a very entertaining little book. And, to go still further back, 
he certainly should not have avoided, as he has done, that 
genial old liar, Sir John Mandeville, who probably did as 
much as any man to encourage the taste for this kind of 
literature. But we cannot afford to grumble, for there are 
over one hundred and eighty authors represented in this 
single volume, and most of them are old friends to whom 
we return with undiminished pleasure. The very contents 
list, which gives the name of each volume from which a 
passage is taken, is no mean bibliography for those who are 
just beginning to find pleasure in books of travel. Such 
persons, and there must be a great number of them now, 
should possess this volume. They can discover from it 
what attracts or repels them in all this host of travellers’ 
tales, and can then become travellers themselves in this 
vast and rather bewildering literature. As a gift-book 
we recommend Travel Old and New without reserve. It will 
please everybody except those soured persons who care 
nothing for adventurous reading, and they, surely, do not 
deserve to have gifts. 





ENGLISH HOMES: PERIOD III.* 

Ir is always a pleasure to welcome an addition to the beauti- 
fully produced ** English Homes ”’ series published by Country 
Life. Mr. Avray Tipping’s appreciations increase the value of 
a book that the fine photographs would alone make notable. 

The period covered by this, the third of six volumes, is from 
1558 to 1649, that is, what may conveniently be called ** Late 
Tudor ” and * Early Stuart.” The choosing of examples to 
typify this great epoch of country house building must have 
had its embarrassments, for there can be few counties in 
England unable to put forward a dozen or so of respectable 
*andidates for such representative honours. The selection has, 
however, been well made, though Shropshire, * returning ” as 
it does cight of the whole twenty-six houses, would seem to 
have been peculiarly favoured either at the period in question 
or by the author. Still, we would not forgo a single one of the 
Shropshire houses described and _ illustrated—Beaudesert, 
Condover, Plaish, Madeley and the rest, though the pictures 
of the last only too plainly reveal a state of ruin and neglect, 

‘It is nearly two centuries since Madeley Court sank to the 
status of a farmhouse, and the revival of interest in the gems of our 
architectural past has only increased neglect and ill-treatment.’ 
Until recent times the main block of the house, containing hall and, 
chapel, though not inhabited, retained evidence of its forme 
excellence, especially in its woodwork. All this has been fn ano 
to unsympathetically deck a pseudo-Gothic hguse in the neighbours 


| hood, and the shell is a dirty and dilapidated store place for farm 


stuff. Yet the whole extensive group of buildings, occupying a cup 
or hollow in the hills, is fascinatingly pictureésque, and would be 

* English Homes By A, Avyray Tipping, M.A., F.s.A4. 
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most pleasurable to visit but for the regret that so fine a specimen of 
our rly Renaissance style should have received such sorry 
treatment.”’ 

Other houses are shown that are in little better case than 
Madeley, the lamentable example of Kirby Hall being the most 
widely known. Here half a century of what surely must have 
been quite callous neglect reduced this most gracious of all 
Elizabethan mansions to its present state of ruinous decay. 
Even at the time of Napoleon’s threatened invasion Kirby was 
still so splendid a place that it was suggested as a suitable 
inland retreat for the Royal Family, and we believe there are 
those still living who found hospitality where now they would 
find but stark and windowless walls, nettles and fallen debris. 
As Mr. Tipping reminds us, there were successive rumours 
before the War that Kirby was to be bought and restored by 
this person or by that, but unfortunately terms were never 
finally agreed upon, and what would have been costly enough 
in those cheap and prosperous times would be prohibitive now. 

The moral of the fate of Kirby and its like would seem to be 
that unless one is prepared to do the fair thing by one’s his- 
toric possessions and assume the implied responsibilities for 
due maintenance as trustee for posterity, one has no business 
merely to ** own ” them, but should part with them to another 
with more means or more sense of citizenship. At the present 
time, when great country houses that are well found and in 
good order are sold only with difficulty and at comparatively 
low figures, it is certainly no easy matter to dispose of a poten- 
tial ruin, unless it is frankly acknowledged that you are 
escaping a liability rather than marketing an asset. The 
anomalous basis of the rating system is one of the causes to 
which we must attribute the creeping paralysis that is attacking 
our larger country houses, and it is here that we might reason- 
ably look for relief. That an ancestor spent ten thousand 
pounds (largely in wages within the Rating Authorities area) 
in the building of forty superfluous bedrooms that we cannot 
to-day furnish or clean or warm or light and have no ambition 
to fill,should not in fairness be visited upon his unfortunate 
descendant in the shape of half-yearly fines. 

To add to the burdens of the over-housed is only to aggravate 
the congestion lower down by driving the self-evicted owners 
into competition for the very houses of which there are already 
too few. Ifthe rating could be so modified as only to fall upon 
such rooms of a house as were actually furnished and used, or 
upon the number of servants kept, or upon the total of the 
household ** books,” or upon some more real indication of 
wealth and luxury than the mere size of the house—a matter 
often outside the poor occupier’s volition or control—we 
might see fewer imposing ** Empties ” and less of a scramble 
for compact medium-sized houses. 

Unless the yoke is lightened we fear that we may live to 
make a sorrowful tour of the “ Stately Wrecks of England.” 
Still, we must not forget that there is a healthy credit side 
—Breccles and Chequers, both figuring in the book, are 
most laudable examples of generous and sympathetic ‘* rescue 
work,” as indeed are also Whitehall (Shrewsbury), Quenby, 
Avebyry, Daneway and Plis Mawr (Conway)-—and we salute 
and thank those who have preserved for us such precious 
and informing monuments. Amongst good men who deserve 
= of their country we would hold in especial honour those 
who add to its beauty by building or by planting, and those 
who protect and transmit what was so added in the past. 

It. may (or may not) be a fine or disinterested thing to 
add to the Party funds. At any rate, the benefit is admittedly 
s0 fleeting and quickly forgotten that the benefactor is wise 
to obtain a receipt in the form of “an Honour.” The man 
who wisely and unselfishly adds to the amenities of his country 
is more happily remembered in his works. 





MEMORIES OF A TURKISH STATESMAN.* 


Atrnovucn these reminiscences of Djemal Pusha refer to 
quite recent years they seem ancient history. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress—the organization of the Young 
Turks—began by promising a free, Constitutional and en- 
lightened Turkey and ended by being responsible for more 
tyranny and more massacre than had occurred even under 
Abdul Hamid in a corresponding period. The Young Turks 
have gone under and the National Turks have taken their 





London : 


* Memories of a Turkish Stateeman—1913-2919. by Djcmai Pasha. 
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place, galvanized into life by the energetic Kemal. English- 
men who accepted at their face value the humane and 
attractive professions of the Young Turks will be less ready 
to accept the assurances of the National Turks, whatever 
they may be. The effect of bitter disillusionment lasts at 
all events for a few years! But although the Young Turks 
have been swept away, Djemal’s reminiscences will be of 
interest to all who want to study Turkish character and 
method. His cynicism is unconcealed. He was a patriot, 
no doubt, but nowhere in his book is there a trace of liking 
for any great causes for their own sake. Politics were for 
him the means of advancing the power of Turkey. He 
never apparently even contemplated the possibility that 
the position of Turkey might be improved if she gained a 
reputation for justice. 

Djemal became Military Governor of Constantinople when 
Shefket was made Grand Vizier by the coup d'état of 1913. 
At that time Turkey had been driven back by the combined 
Balkan States to the Chataldja lines, and the Great Powers 
were trying to persuade Turkey to accept without further 
trouble the Enos-Midia line and also to abandon the Islands. 
The story of Djemal’s Governorship is an astonishing record 
of intrigue. The representatives of the displaced Govern- 
ment who had been banished from Constantinople were 
always trying to return. Djemal’s spies were everywhere. 
It would have been a good thing for Turkey if Kiamil and 
others had been strong enough to undo the work of the 
coup d'état, for Shefket, Djavid, Talaat, Djemal and the rest 
steadily prepared the way for the ultimate Alliance between 
Germany and Turkey. Djemal’s name is, we suppose, less 
generally known than that of Talaat, and still less well known 
than that of Enver. The greater notoriety of Talaat was 
probably deserved, as he was in many ways an abler man 
than Djemal. Enver, on the other hand, always enjoyed 
far more fame than he ever earned. He was a gallant, 
sabre-rattling, good-looking, feather-brained adventurer who 
had a remarkable power of holding public attention. 
Truly he was an astonishing figure. It is only fair 
to say, however, that Djemal was courageous and 
had, in the commonly understood sense of the word, certain 
** sporting ”’ instincts. When he wanted to warn a political 
enemy he generally sent foy him and warned him in person. 
Prince Sabaheddin, Damad Salih, Kiamil, and other active 
opponents of the existing Government were all warned in 
turn. Damad defied all the warnings and was eventually 
executed. What else could he have expected? as Djemal 
might reflect. Was he not given every chance ? 

We must pass over the earlier part of the book, interesting 
though it is in its undesigned way as a revelation, and come 
to the time when Germany begins to loom big on the Turkish 
horizon. Djemal says that the manner in which General 
Liman von Sanders was invited to bring his Military Mission 
to Turkey has been misrepresented. Most people believe 
that it was Enver who used his friendship with the Germans 
to bring about the Military Mission, but Djemal tells us 
that the whole idea originated with Shefket. After Shefket’s 
assassination Izzet carried on the policy. Enver did not 
become Minister of War till some six weeks after the Mission 
had arrived at Constantinople. Enver, however, did play 
his part then, as he persuaded the Government to abandon 
the original plan of making Liman von Sanders the Com- 
mander of an Army Corps and to appoint him instead as 
Inspector-General. That at least is Djemal’s account of the 
affair; but we have to remember that the Germans, to say 
the least of it, were not unwilling to be invited—may even 
have procured the invitation-—and that Great Britain, France 
and Russia applied as much restraint as they could while the 
nature of Liman von Sanders’s duties was being decided. 

When the military liaison between Germany and Turkey 
was carried a step further, and an actual Alliance was 
arranged, events, according to Djemal, were again mis- 
represented. He says that the Alliance was not signed during 
the War as is commonly believed, but on August 2nd, 1914, 
and that negotiations had been in progress for a long time. 
We have no reason to disbelieve this. As was pointed out 
in the Spectator in the early days of the War, Turkey had 
definitely decided to throw in her lot with Germany and 
was only waiting for a favourable opportunity. Sir Louis 
Mallet, who was then British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
was very unfairly blamed for not preventing what indecd 
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was past prevention. Djemal himself, though in favour of 
the German Alliance, was not without his doubts. Possibly 
these have been coloured by his subsequent experiences :— 


“And now we had taken our decision beforehand and chosen 
our partner. The result was we had deprived ourselves of our 
freedom of choice. Was the party in whose favour we had decided 
such as our national aspirations dictated? If we had waited, 
would not its opponent have made us better, more profitable 
proposals ? By accepting those proposals should we not have 
rendered our country a greater service ? In spite of every possible 
outward expression of sympathy, Germany had never actually 
come to our help, and was always recommending us to maintain 
the best possible relations with France. Why was she now en- 
deavouring to form an alliance with us? And why an alliance 
which assigned the same status to the Ottoman Government as to 
Germany and Austria ? What had moved the two Powers to such 
a sacrifice ? All these questions passed through my mind and I 
found no answer to them. At length I came to the following 
conclusion. There is one fact that no one in the world can deny— 
that Russia is the hereditary enemy of the Ottoman Empire, and 
that her greates{ desire is the possession of Constantinople. .. . 
If England and France desired to please Russia they could not 
act otherwise. That was why I, who, indeed, expected no advan- 
tages of any kind from Germany, had received a categorical refusal 
from France, to which I had turned in order to have some security 
against Russia. In declining to send the officials for which we had 
asked for the eastern provinces of Asia Minor, England had declared 
that she could not go against the wishes of Russia. Besides, one 
of England’s most fervent desires was that the title ‘ Khalif of 
Islam’ held by the Ottoman sovereign should be transferred to 
some insignificant individual in one of the countries under her 
influence. The power of the Turkish Sultan had thoroughly 
worried her in the last few years. In view of all these considera- 
tions, I had turned to France in order to secure her support and 
that of England in case we found ourselves exposed to attack by 
Russia. While I was in the grip of these phantoms my colleagues 
had found themselves presented with extremely plain and important 
proposals—an association with the Powers of the Triple Alliance, or, 
to speak more accurately, an alliance with Germany.” 


Djemal tells us that his misgivings remained even after the | i 
| national Churches ; and we may add that the Papal State of the 


Alliance had been signed, and that he acted with a good 
deal of reserve towards the Germans who came to Con- 
stantinople, and was consequently disliked by them. 

Up to the time when the *‘ Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ sought 
shelter at Constantinople Djemal still apparently contem- 
plated the possibility of neutrality in the War. But events 
moved fast when Turkey could not resist the temptation to 
assume possession of the two German ships instead of allowing 
them to be dismantled under the ordinary rules of war. 
The Turkish official statement that the ships had been bought 
some time before by Turkey was, of course, a lie invented 
for the occasion. Djemal says :— 

“The Grand Vizier and Djavid Bey were of my opinion. —Ulti- 
mately one of us proposed the following formula; ‘Could not 
the Germans have previously sold us these units ? Could not 
their arrival be regarded as delivery under the contract 2?’ Every- 
one heaved a sigh of relief. The ground for a friendly settlement 
of the affair had been discovered! Shortly afterwards we decided 
to ask Wangenheim to come to the Prince’s house to hear what we 
had agreed to do. One of Enver Pasha’s aides-de-camp was sent 
tothe Embassy, and a quarter of an hour later—after midnight—the 
Ambassador reached the palace. After an hour of lively discussion 
between the Grand Vizier, Talaat Bey, and the Ambassador, the 
latter promised to get into communication with Berlin the same 
night and get a favourable answer before morning. We then 
decided to wait at the Grand Vizier’s house until the answer arrived. 
It came about four o’clock in the morning. It empowered us, on 
condition that we accepted Admiral Souchon in the Ottoman 
service, to say that the ships had been sold to Turkey. It was 
not a real, but merely fictitious, sale.” 

Even after the ‘ Goeben’ and * Breslau’ had become Turkish 
Djemal did not hesitate to act as though the Treaty with 
Germany could easily be torn up :— 


house in Therapia, he said to me: ‘Djemal Pasha, what conces- 
sions would the Ottoman Government require to preserve a real 
and strict neutrality to the end?’ I replied that there could be 
no doubt about the neutrality of the Ottoman Government, but that 
I thought it my duty to bring his question to the knowledge of the 
Grand Vizier. Thereupon we consulted the Grand Vizier, and in 
agreement with him drew up the principal conditions on which we 
might possibly join the Entente.” 





LIBERALISM, MODERNISM AND TRADITION.* 
Tus is the ablest book to which the controversies connected 
with the Cambridge Conference of 1921 have given rise. 
Speculative theology is too technical and abstract a science 
to be popular. Those who look for quick returns will always 
doubt whether anything comes of it ; theologians, they think, 
like metaphysicians, first raise a dust and then complain that 
= ‘Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition. By Rey. O. C. Quick. London : Long- 
mans, (73. 6d/ 





| ‘no sincere Christian will question its power. 


they cannot see. And its problems, like the genera and 
species of the schoolmen, seem to belong to a former world. 
To-day, few cultivated persons willingly discuss them. They 
do not deny their existence, but they live apart from them ; 
their mind does not bite on these things. Yet, strange as it 
seems, they are for ever recurring. They were argued 
at Nicaea and Chalcedon in the fourth century; they 
present themselves at New York, where these lectures were 
delivered, to-day. 

The lecturer's survey of his ground is detached and sugges- 
tive. Of the two tendencies of the Ritschlian Christology, 
that represented by Harnack—and in England by Dr. Rashdall 
—“has insisted nobly on the marvellous depth and truth 
and originality of our Lord’s teaching” ; of the other, which 
has been “ worked out in different ways by such diverse 
writers as W. Herrmann, Dr. T. R. Glover, and Professor 
Bethune-Baker,” we are told that 
Pe Rightly handled, 
it is perhaps the most effective weapon in the armoury of the 
Christian apelogist.” ; 

The defect of both, however, is 

“the ruinous attempt to bring back the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Deity by isolating the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels, and not rather 
by emphasizing the continuity of His lite in the Risen Christ of the 
Church, as St. John and St. Paul teach us to do.” 

This reference to the Church is the key to Canon Quick's 
position ; and he argues for it with much force. The difliculty 
is this, that the abstract Church, if it be not an ens rationis, 
is in heaven, not here ; while the concrete Church is a mixed 
magnitude ; the ** Church” note is accentuated, 
the more scandalous the institution becomes :— 


more the 


“Whatever clse the religious history of the last three centuries 
has shown, it has at least demonstrated the abject futility of merely 


’ 


Ultramontanes has done no better.’ 
An Archbishop has told us lately that 


fact honestly, religion attracts; the Church repels. 


“to pul the 
but it is, in its divisions, 


It is not a witness to the truth of its Gospel ; 


| its dullness, its unreality, an obstacle, a stone of stumbling, an 


| adventure 





offence. 


Unless this were generally felt, an Archbishop would certainly 
not have said it-- at least in public. What Canon Quick means 
by the Church is, probably, Christian experience. But unless 
the word Church is taken in a non-natural and somewhat 
misleading sense, the two things are by no means the same. 


MIXED MARRIAGE.* 


Tus book is the plain narration by an American woman of 
her courtship and marriage to a Chinaman, and takes us up 
to the death of her husband. For her, the two states were 
simultaneous, for she was one of those fortunate, and not 
too numerous, people with whom courtship, and all that it 
entails of joy, unselfishness, adventure, charm and courtesy, 
does not dwindle away and become lost in the level and 
monotonous sands of marriage. No doubt the fact that her 
husband, a Chinese gentleman, was of another race added 
to the possibilities of keeping an ever-fresh picture of him ; 
of finding in his character and his mind more sources of 
and discovery than she could have found in a 
man of her own race, whose traditions would be her own. 
The young people met as students at the University in 


; , : r . . ,..| the girl’s native town, and the acquaintance in study led to 
**One evening, when I was talking with Sir Louis Mallet in his | nails : , ? y 


a more intimate fellowship. Deterred by race-prejudice, the 
girl at first fought hard against her inclinations; but the 
ensuing pain gave her a deeper courage than that provided 
by pride. The nobility of her lover’s character, the dignity 
of his mind—a quality strengthened by the tradition and 
philosophy of the East—gave the quietus to her doubts. 
Until the birth of their first child the young couple lived 
with her parents, who had raised no obstacles to this uncon- 
ventional union. 

It is not until the wife follows her husband to China that 
we see something extraordinary in her character. Could 
even a deep-seated love so prompt a woman to try to cast 
off all her European identity ? Arrived at Shanghai, she 
adopted Chinese clothes and customs, until in the end we 
find her almost feverishly submitting herself to that terrible 
god of the Chinese—the Family ; which is as tyrannical over 
oe By M. T. F. 


* My Chinese Marriage. London: John Lane. ([68.] 
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individuality as is our Western god—Mammon. So extreme 
is her subjection even that she finds an aesthetic pleasure in 
watching her sisters-in-law and her husband's mother tottering 
and swaying about on their deformed feet. She says: “ For 
the women about me seemed to suffer no pain—only an 
occasional numbness, relieved by brisk massage from knee 
to ankle under the hands of a maid.” There is expressed in 
that “ only ” an attitude which to our mind, and we are not 
warped by any racial bias, is revolting. Our conception of 
the author's husband is that he was too noble a man to merit 
this self-immolation by his wife. However, the book is of a 
kind so intimately personal that detailed criticism would be 
cruel. We can only pause in reverence before a love so 
complete that husband and wife were willing to sacrifice for 
it their racial and material inheritance ; so complete that in 
that sacrifice they lost nothing of the freshness and rapture 
of its unusually pure passion. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


A GOOD BEGINNING.* 

Mr. Peter QUENNELL is the youngest of the seven pocts 
whose work has this year appeared for the first time 
in Georgian Poetry. Ue has, I believe, but just left his 
public school. The son of the joint authors of that most 
charming of studies, The History of Everyday Things, he 
shows every promise of becoming that significantly rare 
being the distinguished child of distinguished parents. 
Most of the verse in the volume which the Golden Cockerel 
Press has just issued is already familiar to those who, like the 
present writer, consider themselves as poetical tipsters. Some 
of it has appeared through such channels as Public School 
Verse, the Oxford Fortnightly and the Spectator. But now that 
we see Mr. Quennell’s work in quantity it appears much more 
considerable than it did in isolated fragments. Much of it is 
exceedingly odd, much of it a little absurd, but none of it 
dull or dusty. 

He has a freshness of outlook and touch and a power of 
taking the reader with him into his strange world which are 
marks of the true poet. He is also intensely individual, and 
this makes his already rather difficult atmosphere the harder 
to catch. The Masque of the Three Beasts and The Masque of 
the Thin Horses are, one would imagine, early works ; they 
have an oddity which is engaging in its simplicity, but on the 
whole these two show much less promise than the lyrics. 
There is even a faint flavour of The Young Visiters about them 
which is wholly absent from the other compositions. 

The following poem, with its touch of autobiography, is 
interesting. The general sense will, perhaps, seem at first 
sight a little difficult to catch hold of. This is a pity, as it 
takes away from the first emotional impact which the poem 
ought to produce though not from the effects which follow 
after the reader has given it some consideration. 

** While I have vision, while the glowing bodied, 

Drunken with light, untroubled clouds, with all this cold 
sphered sky, 
Are flushed, above trees where the dew falls secretly, 
Where no man goes, where beasts move silently, 
As gently as light feathered winds that fall 
Chill among hollows filled with sighing grass, 
While I have vision, while my mind is borne 
A finger’s length above reality, 
Like that small plaining bird that drifts and drops 
Among these soft lapped hollows, 
Robed gods, whose passing fills calm nights with sudden wind, 
Whose spears still bar our twilight, 
Bend and fill wind-shaken, troubled spaces with some peace, 
With clear untroubled Beauty, 
That I may live, not chill and shrilling through perpetual day, 
Remote, amazéd, larklike, but may hold 
The hours as firm, warm fruit, 
This finger’s length above reality.” 
The epithets, ““ Remote, Amazéd, Larklike,” are exactly 
applicable to Mr. Quennell’s present work. 

All lovers of poetry will sincerely wish him the perception 
which he here solicits. It must for a year or two remain a 
question whether the beautiful clear treble of Masques and 
Poems will be succeeded by a more permanent note. But 
even if the man, instead of acquiring the desired further 





m. Masques and J ‘oems by Peter Que nnell. The Golden Cockerel Press, Waltham 
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insight, sees the vision fade into the light of common day, the 
youth will still have left work of great and uncommon beauty 
as his memorial. A. WILLIAMs-ELLIs, 





OTHER POETRY. 


Mr. G. K. Cursterton has lately visited America. The 
sinister influences of Prohibition and Edgar Allan Poe are 
apparent in every page of his new book of verse, The Ballad 
of St. Barbara (Cecil Palmer, 7s. 6d. net). The fact may be 
unsatisfactory to those who like their “ G. K. C.” as a pamph- 
leteer, but on the other hand it will be welcomed by lovers of 
poetry. Some of the poems will compare in coloured grandeur 
of language with anything Mr. Chesterton has yet written, 
They are mainly of war and peace, and the inferior cynic 
and social satirist is rarely permitted to crowd out the poet. 
In Mrs. Katharine Tynan’s Evensong (Blackwell, 3s. net) we 
have some charming lines about “ the sweets of all the honey- 
bells gathered toa flask or pomander,” and “ the gold of honey- 
dropping wells, spice and amber, oil and nard.” The familiar 
religious note is everywhere. No poet sounds it more delicately 
and sincerely, although Mr. Wilfred Rowland Childe, a young 
writer lately down from Oxford University, has already 
made poetry as rich as a stained-glass window. The Gothic 
Rose (Blackwell, 5s. net), a book of fifty ballads and lyrics, 
is deeply tinged with the fervour and ceremonial mediaevalism 
of a Pre-Raphaelite. Sometimes Mr. Childe’s verse has 
marked sensuous expressiveness, and we might readily believe 
him to be the coming poet of Romanism had he not told the 
rollicking story of “ How Robbin Dick Prayed to Saint 
Anthony ” so wickedly well. Mr. Childe should be thankful 
that his muse was not pounced upon at birth and borne away, 
like Mr. R. H. Forster’s, into a garden whose “ nature” has 
long since gone out of it—the garden of mediaeval romance 
in mediaeval form, as exemplified in Two Romances in Verse 
(Jonathan Cape, 6s. net). At the other extreme is Miss 
Susan Miles, whose vers librist experiment in Annotations 
(Milford, 4s. 6d. net) we like far less than the pieces wherein 
she makes some sort of acknowledgment to poetical form 
and its conventions :— 
“In the earliest, tenderest spring of the ycar 
Pale brown are the larches, 
Dabbled here and there 

With gold, pale gold, pure gold.” 
The second section of Miss Miles’s volume consists chiefly 
of the staccato outpourings of a human tape-machine clipped 
off into uneven lengths of line, but her point of view has a 
pleasing pungency. By contrast Mrs. Anna De Bary’s 
Lyrics (D. O’Connor, 5s. net) are gentle and fugitive, with 
cool, refreshing moments ; we wish the material form of ler 
volume had been more worthy of them. The minor key in 
Songs of Love and Grief, by Mrs. Georgette Agnew (Constable, 
5s. net), is dwelt on to excess. When the brighter vein of 
“The Lake of Life,’ a courageous piece that might almost 
be reckoned as a technical tour de force, becomes the model 
of more of this author’s poetry she will do much better work. 
“* Balkan Songs ” and “ Isolation,” the latter reprinted from 
the Fortnighily Review, are the most distinctive pieces in 
As the Wind Blew, by Miss Amelie Rives, Princess Troubetsky 
(Hurst and Blackett, 5s. net). They are full of graceful 
strength, and one of the songs, ** After Love,” with its refrain, 
** The ashes on my hearth are red, but not with fire,” is finely 
harsh and altogether successful. Were such a piece only a 
translation, its original writer would have much pride in 
Miss Rives’s share in the result. To-morrow, by Miss Mary 
Morison Webster, is the product of good sound craftsmanship 
and a good ear :— 

“To-morrow, when the earth is new 

With April shower and waking bud, 

When the long pathway through the wood 

No longer green for me and you, 

Is green again for younger blood.” 
Miss Webster’s work is pretty certain to be noticed sooner 
or later by the anthologists. Mr. John Helston’s, of course, 
should have been noticed by them long since. His Broken 
Shade (Chapman and Hall, 5s. net) is studded with authentic 
passages. The old power of his “ Aphrodite ”’ is everywhere, 
especially in “* Binsey Head,” a long and tragic piece. But 
in neither of two new, rather irresponsibly compiled anthologies, 
English Verse : Old and New, edited by Mr. G. C. F. Mead and 
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Mr. R. C. Clift (Cambridge University Press, 6s. net), and 
The New Spirit in Verse, edited for readers and reciters by 
Mr. E. Pertwee (Routledge, 8s. 6d. net), does Mr. Helston’s 
name appear. And yet how can we expect such a miracle in 
the case of the first of these collections, from which the names 
of Mr. Hardy and Mr. W. H. Davies are absent ? The second 
collection has an advantage over its rival through the inclusion 
of a certain amount of hitherto unanthologized work, although 
its ‘“‘ new spirit’ (whatever that may be) is represented by 
nothing whatsoever from the less conventional among the 
younger generation. Instead there are pieces such as that 
from Mr. Squire which begins :— 
““When London was a little town 
Lean by the river’s marge, 
The poet paced it with a frown, 
Ile thought it very large.” 

A more interesting contribution by Mr. Squire to current 
anthologies is the charming essay with which he introduces 
Poems About Birds, edited by Mr. H. J. Massingham (Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net). While the editor’s general selection is 
good, he has surely allowed his propagandist zeal to get the 
better of his poetic judgment when he gives up two valuable 
pages to Mr. Hodgson’s merely topical “* Hymn to Moloch” ? 
And are there so few contemporary poems about birds that he 
can spare fifteen pages for what too often must be classed as 
the minor effusions of John Clare ? 


a" ‘ 
FICTION. 
—>——__ 

MISS MAPP.* 
A FRIEND of the present writer’s, who had been ill, said that 
the worst of having to stay in bed was the amount of Light 
Literature that was lent him. ‘“ And Light Literature,” he 
complained, “is always such d d hard stuff to read.” 
Miss Mapp is light literature : a sentence or two, that is to 
say, is amusing, but its cumulative effect is one with which 
only a mind of immense vigour could grapple. Not even the 
smart and natty writing of Mr. Benson can galvanize any life 
into the futilities of his Sussex Tilling. Individual passages 
are often amusing: he describes the members of a shocked 
and speechless tea-party, for instance, as ** incomplete wireless 
instruments, capable of receiving, but not of transmitting ”’ ; 
but they are generally overdone. 

Quotation, however, is the sincerest form of criticism: this 
is the most amusing passage the present writer has been able 
to find. Mrs. Poppit has been to receive her M.B.E. from 
the King. ‘“ Well, it was very gratifying,” said Mrs. 
Poppit, 

“‘he whispered to some gentleman standing near him, who I think 
was the Lord Chamberlain, and then told me how interested he 
had been in the good work of the Tilling hospital, and how especially 
glad he was to be able—and just then he began to pin my Order on 
—to be able to recognise it. Now I call that wonderful to know all 


about the Tilling hospital. 
I am sure it would take me double the time to make a safety-pin 








And such neat, quick fingers he has: | 


hold, and then he gave me another smile, and passed me on, so to | 


speak, to the Queen, who stood next him, and who had been 
listening to all he said.” 

‘* And did she speak to you too ? 
maintain the right indifference. 

‘** Indeed she did: she said, ‘So pleased,’ and what she put into 
those two words I am sure I can never convey to you. I could 
hear how sincere they were : it was no set form of words, as if she 
meant nothing by it vas 


” asked Diva, quite unable to 


And so on. But the humour is generally not so subtle 


as this. 


THE ROMANCE OF FINANCE. 
Mr. WeyMan’s gift of narrative is well represented in a story 
which might not seem, on the surface, to hold so much potential 
excitement and romance as such of the author’s earlier works 
as A Gentleman of France or The Red Cockade. The boom in 
trade following Waterloo helped more than anything else the 
development of our present vastly complicated system of 
finance. It was the time when bankers were 
speculators, and ill-reputed ; useful enough to carry through 


considered 


itants are all 


or advise an investment when money was plentiful, but not to | 


be trusted with it when rumours undermined credit and the 
London: Hutchinson. (73. 6d net.) - 
London: John Murray. 


® Miss Mapp. By E. F. Benson 


Tt Ovington’s Ba uk. By Stanley J. Weyman (73. @d.1 


name of the Bank of England was no longer good enough to 
turn paper into gold. On the thread of a love-affair between 
the banker’s son and the squire’s daughter Mr. Weyman 
strings a tale of much wider import, that of the establishing 
of the financier (the successful financier, it must be said) on 
the same social level as the landed gentry. 

That apotheosis has not yet been reached when the novel 
ends, for Mr. Weyman is always a story-teller in the 
first place, an historian afterwards, and it is sufficient 


for the purposes of the former that Clement Ovington 
should be reasonably certain of securing the hand 


of Squire Griffin’s daughter. Such an outline does not 
do justice to a tale of flesh and blood, but readers of Mr. 
Weyman will be familiar with his skill in filling in the emotional 
life of a bygone period. He achieves solidity when so often 
the period novel is a thing of costume, of mere decoration ; his 
men and women are not twentieth-century folk engaged in 
amateur theatricals, but real people grown out of the conditions 
that surround them. By no other means could the reader 
become so interested in the fortunes of Ovington’s Bank, nor 
the account of its struggle against disaster in the days of panic 
and the “ run” take on the intensity of a Homeric combat. 

There is only one weak spot in a piece of work which bears 
every mark of sound craftsmanship, and that is the accident 
by which the old squire lost his sight. It was so opportune a 
little later when his nephew required his signature to the 
transfer of some stock, which the old man, with the use of his 
eyes, would never have signed. It is a pity, because it is 
always so much prettier to see a knot untied than cut; but 
there is plenty of ingenuity elsewhere to make up for that 
solitary blemish. 





A SENSE OF HUMOUR.* 
SoMeTHING should be done about Mr. Cannan. He hag 
discovered that ** the number of thinking men and women in 
the whole world is so small that they would hardly populate a 
moderate-sized village.” He has discovered that 
such a village he would be almost the only man with a sense 
of humour. He has discovered that the English are “ thi: 
world’s best joke.”’ His attitude to his critics is that of a more 
sophisticated Miss Marie Corelli. They are blind and smug. 
They detest him because he tells the truth. He 
to be popular; and this though his later books have met 

with far greater success than they deserve. 
The Stucco House, which once had an ominous air about it, 
Even in his commen- 
‘The dreams that 


even in 


refuses 


is now a mere target for misaimed shots. 
dations Mr. Cannan has become paltry. 

live and love, in words penetrating and flooding life with 
beauty ’’; ‘“* There was a certain tune that went on insicd 
people, not unlike the tune that came up into the sycamore 
tree from the beck ’—a writer who once had a conscience 
(and this, he tells us, means a sense of humour) to fob us off 
with such poeticisms ! Mr. Cannan should be psycho-analysed, 
not for instruction but for cure. His case is ordinary enough. 
He has fallen a victim to the most distressing and worthless 
conflict a creative artist can have—the conflict between 
self-hatred and self-esteem. It literally 

bolicaily, in almost every page of his new novel. It would be 
well for him to remember that, when a man is angered by 
anything, his anger is, in fact, directed at the symbol of some 


shows, and sym- 


disagreeable trait in himself. 

It is worth while to criticize Mr. Cannan severely. He has 
already done excellent work—Sembal, for example—and it 
is deplorable to see him turn Timon. At the worst, Annette 
and Bennett is better than Pink Roses. If he could 
only for the approbation of his model village he wouid be 
And he might find it a 


write 


more in harmony with himself. 
good-sized town. 


OTHER NOVELS. 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
purged his mind of Oxford, now takes us through London's 
inhabi- 


roots 


Hopkins. 


Hopkins, having 


wonderful country it is, too; its 

self-styled 
in their attics have holes through which t! 
stars, and they live on sherry and beer. Everyone is dully 


rude to everyone else; morals and orderly 


Bohemia. A 


unknown, geniuses, the 


can see the 


and needlessly 
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behaviour have never been heard of, and the only artistic 
principle is hatred of the Successful Author. The main 
character (there is no hero), a perfectly well-educated and well- 
connected young man, falls in love with, and positively marrics, 
a City typist at a literary agent’s, who, in the invariable 
argot of the lower orders, says things like “* You didn’t ought 
to say them” and “ Not this one isn’t.” It doesn’t turn out 
so badly, though ; when she is married she improves immediately, 
speaks in choicer English, and gets on very well with duchesses. 
After this good beginning, she knocks the nonsense out of her 
husband and makes him a Successful Author. Of course, he 
puts up a fight, but Mr. Hopkins’s moral is “ If he’s going to 
give in like this, he can’t have been much to begin with, 
anyhow.” 

STONECROP. By Cecile Tormay. (Philip Allan. 6s. net.)— 
The title of Miss Tormay’s new novel is wonderfully appro- 
priate. The arid conditions which it suggests are the spiritual 
hall-mark of the book itself. Her story of Yella, a Croatian 
peasant girl, of her clouded life in the village and her violent 
death in the mountains, leaves a singular impression of 
unfruitfulness. A wealth of passion is expended, but the 
ground remains barren. Not the smallest flower of a less 
transitory emotion has blossomed between the two covers. 
In this respect, at least, Miss Tormay’s book is a disappoint- 
ment. <A few of the distinctive qualities of The Old House are 
to be recognized, but some fine spring of inspiration appears 
for the moment to have dried up. It is very much to be hoped 
that it may become active again. 

CHANGE PARTNERS. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—This astonishingly old-fashioned 
novel reads as though it must have been produced not later than 
the penultimate decade of the last century. It concerns two 
wives who are so indignant at their husbands taking a tour 
abroad together without first informing them that they start 
in pursuit. A comedy of intrigue follows, in which each of the 
unconscious husbands makes friends with his friend’s wife. 
The scene of the book is laid in Brittany, and those who 
like this type of story will no doubt enjoy it. It seems, 
however, hardly worthy of the pen of Mr. H. A. Vachell. 

THE BROKEN SIGNPOST. By Sydney Tremayne 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)}—Blossom, the beautiful Italian 
orphan, runs away from Tregaviskey (Cornwall) and becomes 
a cinema star. She gambles, accepts motor-cars from her 
admirers, and steals pearl necklaces. Mark, a village fisher- 
boy, her foster-brother, falls in love with her and breaks his 
heart. But always, at home in dear Tregaviskey, Meg, the 
vicar’s daughter, is waiting for him. 

THE LOVE BOOK. By Gertrude de S. Wentworth- 
James. (Werner Laurie. 2s. 
attraction enters is indecent, gives us a hundred pages 
of advice on the technique of sexual attraction. A 
woman must not be “ vituperative"’; she must be smart 
and she must avoid trying to reform her man. 
these rules she will attract anyone but “ an apostle incog.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ) 


A CHOICE OF THE BEST ENGLISH LYRICS. 
by Roger Ingpen. (Selwyn and Blount. 
net each.) 

New anthologies of poetry, to be valuable after so many 
years of anthologizing, should represent rather the personal 
taste and the private discoveries of the anthologist than the 
established verdict of our contemporary critics. On the 
other hand, the anthologist with strongly individual opinions 
will often be met with execration for his failure to include 
the more j*»pular poems and may even be charged with ignor- 
ance or carelessness. In his seventeenth and eighteenth 
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too many authors included: the books have thus an air of 
instruction rather than companionship. But the anthologist’s 
way is hard, and on the whole Mr. Ingpen’s anthologies are an 
addition to our. stock of appreciation and knowledge. The 
three volumes are beautifully produced and incredibly cheap. 


OUNDLE’S STORY. (London: The Sheldon Press. 4s. 6d.) 

Most of us have only heard of Oundle because it was there 
that the late Mr. F. W. Sanderson (whom Mr. H. G. Wells 
has called ** one of the greatest teachers and statesmen that 
the world has seen’) built up and presided over his remark- 
able school. The present little book by Canon Smalley Law, 
though it is dedicated to the memory of Sanderson, deals but 
incidentally with the school and its ancient foundation, and 
is chiefly devoted to the records and local history of the 
old market town and its great church, the result being a very 
readable sketch of Oundle’s past enlivened by quotations from 
old registers, ** Domestic State Papers,” and private letters. 
We know only too well the usual sort of local monograph by 
the local antiquary and historian, but Mr. Law knows how 
to make a book and has special justification for this com- 
pilation because the place is intrinsically interesting and 
because he will have a large public in the boys of the school 
who will here find English social history, architecture, and 
their town’s topography presented to them in an entertaining 
mixture. 


SPORTING PIE. 
15s. net.) 

It is to the amateur clubs that we look for the truest vin- 
dication of cricket as an exercise and as an art. Mr. Wilson, 
whose record in amateur games has been notable, has the 
advantage of being a practised journalist. The atmosphere 
of his book is always cheerful and sometimes hilarious. At 
Cambridge he gained half-blues in tennis and racquets and 
captained the Cambridge Eleven. Since then he has retained 
his love for cricket, has played in many matches, and has 
reported, for the Daily Mirror and the Evening News, many 
of the principal fixtures of the past few years. He is thus 
full of anecdotes, good-humoured rather than witty, but of 
interest to cricketers. Here is an incident of a match in which 
he played against W. G. Grace. ‘ I was given a bow! in that 
London County match, and I swear I had W.G. out leg-before. 
And I did shout! The Old Man hit across a slow one, but 
his good right leg was there and he scooped the ball away 
from the wicket with his foot. ‘ Out if I hadn’t hit it,’ he 
called out as he shambled up the wicket ; * Out if I hadn't 
hit it... The umpire’s hand was three-quarter way up, but 
* That was a hit, not a leg-bye !’ shouts the Old Man to the 
umpire ; ‘ Signal a hit, not a leg-bye.’ And a hit it jolly 
well was too. But how do you signal a hit?” 


EASY EXPERIMENTS IN SCIENCE. By Herbert McKay, 
B.Se. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Not since the publication of the late Mr. F. W. Sanderson's 
Hydrostatics have we chanced upon so beguiling an elementary 
science book as that before us, a little work calculated to turn 
even the youngest occupant of the schoolroom into a small 
* natural philosopher.” All the many experiments described 
discover or prove some natural law in the simplest possible 
way and usually with no more apparatus than can be decently 
borrowed from the kitchen or pantry. No doubt breakages 
will result and incredible messes will be made, but such 
occurrences are in any case common in every properly con- 
| ducted house containing children. It should be some comfort 
| that tumblers are being smashed and carpets are becoming 
waterlogged in the sacred cause of science rather than from 
mere aimless, or rather misdirected and inconsequent, “* playing 
with things.” It should be added that the line illustrations 
of Mr. McKay’s book are so cleanly and forcibly drawn as 
in themselves to afford to the young an admirable example 
of the value of clear and direct graphic expression and how 
it may be achieved. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, BT., C.B.E. 
By Sidney Dark. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Having had twenty years of acquaintance with his subject, 
and at least ten years of considerable intimacy, Mr. Dark 
has contrived a portrait of the late Sir Arthur Pearson which 
| is at once frankly admiring and naively illuminating. The 
| first half of the book—which divides naturally into two 
| parts, journalism and St. Dunstan’s—depicts for us a man of 
extraordinary energy, ambition, and self-confidence. The 
| second half reveals the untiring philanthropist, an alier ego 
| which unquestionably existed in Arthur Pearson all his life, 


By I’. B. Wilson. (Chapman and Hall. 











century anthologies Mr. Ingpen has steered a middle course ; | though it was partially obscured by all the buying and selling 


he has included both poems which 
any anthology” and lesser-known poems the presence of 
which is proof of his scholarship and sensitiveness. But when 
he comes to the nineteenth century he seems to be overawed 
by authority ; this volume is composed entirely of poems 
which “ cannot be left out *’—** Annabel Lee,” * 1 Remember, 
I Remember,” “ Dark Rosaleen,” and a host of other poems 
that are neither representative of their authors nor in them- 
selves really presentalt. In each volume there are possibly 


cannot be left out of | in the newspaper market, the fever of advertisement, and the 


ephemeral plunges into politics in which his earlier years were 
spent. And as his best memorial must always be the great 
work he did for our soldiers and sailors blinded in the war, 
it is satisfactory that his biographer should have told in so 
great detail the story of the inception and development of 
the work at St. Dunstan’s. When Pearson first heard that 
he was on the brink of total blindness, he is said to have 
exclaimed to his wife: ‘‘I shall soon be blind, but I will 
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never be a blind man; I am going to be the blind man.” 
The remark was characteristic of the speaker’s attitude 
towards life; and the practical outcome of the resolution 
thus expressed has laid an incalculable burden of gratitude 
upon thousands of his fellow-countrymen. 


THE BALKAN PENINSULA AND THE NEAR EAST. 
Ferdinand Schevill. (G. Bell and Sons. 20s. net.) 
Professor Schevill, of the University of Chicago, writes with 
all the dignity of the historian who is conscious of a specialized 
knowledge and unimpeachable accuracy. But his history of 
the Balkans is not uninteresting, as such integrity might seem 
toimply. If his aim is not Sir Anthony Hope's, he plunges us 
into situations almost as exciting and a whirlpool of intrigue 
thicker than the novelistic mind could cope with. Balkan 
politics are still one of the chief storm-centres in the inter- 
national situation, and Professor Schevill treats of the prob- 
lems they have given birth to, not merely theoretically, but 
in the context of their historical development. His book is a 
history of the Peninsula from the earliest times to the present 
day. He deals briefly with the Hellenic and Roman periods, 
more amply with the four centuries of Turkish rule, and 
thoroughly with the Liberation movements of the last fifty 
years. His chapters on the Great War and the Peace, in 
their relation to Balkan affairs, are up to date in their infor- 
mation and balanced in their judgments, and his short narra- 
tive of the foundation of the Rumanian State is an adequate 
explanatory background for the recent dynastic events in 
that country. There is a good physical map of the Peninsula 
in the volume, and the marginal paragraph-descriptions add 
convenience to its value as a text-book. 
THE ROMANCE OF COAL. Illustrated. 
(Seeley, Service and Co. 6s. net.) 

We may not be gratefui for all the gifts that coal mines 
have given us—smoke palls, fogs, an industrialized England, 
and a social revolution—but their history may certainly be 
called a romance. Not only does Mr. Gibson deal with the 
actual mining in a popular though interesting fashion, but 
he also describes some of the chief effects that “* coal-power ”’ 
has had upon our civilization, both for good and evil. He is, 
we are glad to note, sound on the smoke abatement question ; 
his dissatisfaction with present conditions being, however, 
chiefly the result of knowing how valuable are the by-products 
with which we so madly and harmfully pollute the air. 
CHRISTIANI AD LEONES: A PROTEST. By William 

Pember Reeves. (Anglo-Hellenic League, 53 Chancery 
Lance.) 

Mr. Pember Reeves, the chairman of the Anglo-Hellenic 
League, has written a vigorous pamphlet on the diplomacy of 
the Western Powers in the Near East. He points out that 
Mustapha Kemal has finished the conflict that began in the 
eleventh century when the Turks burst into Asia Minor. 
“ Christianity and Hellenism have passed away; anything 
worth calling civilization has passed away with them. Greek, 


By 


By C. R. Gibson. 


spoken in Ionia since the days of Homer, became a dead | 
| funding our 
Mr. Reeves blames | 
if not | 


language there this autumn and the last of the Seven Churches 
of Asia has perished in fire and blood.” 
Great Britain and still more France for permitting, 
encouraging, the destruction of the Greek remnant, and he 
asks scorntully what they expect to gain. 
MY LIFE AND WORK. By Henry Ford. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

With the help of Mr. Samuel Crowther, Mr. Henry Ford 

has been able to write his biography. 


(Heniemann. 


position. We see Mr. Ford as a man of specialized intelli- 
gence, of inventiveness, and of whole-hearted interest in his 
work. But when he turns from the actual detail of organ- 
ization and successful business enterprise to the discussion 
of politics and of sociology he seems, despite his dogmatism, 
not to have been remarkably liberal or original in his thoughts. 
“Tam not a reformer,” he admits ; and, indeed, he is inclined 
to support any measure which will increase production without 


It is evident from his | 
account that it is by personal qualities that he has gained his | 








a sufficient inquiry into its sociological and psychological effect | 


on his workmen. “I have not been able to discover that 


repetitive labour injures a man in any way,” he says ; and as | 


instance he gives the following example of highly-specialized 
labour: ‘* Probably the most monotonous task in the whole 
factory is one in which a man picks up a gear with a steel 
hook, shakes it in a vat of oil, then turns it into a basket. 
The motion never varies. The gears come to him always in 
the same place, he gives each one the same number of shakes, 
and he drops it into a basket which is always in the same 


place. No muscular energy is required, no intelligence is 
required. He docs little more than wave his hands gently 


to and fro—the steel rod is so light. Yet the man on that 
job has been doing it for eight solid years. He has saved 
and invested money until now he has about forty thousand 
dollars—and he stubbornly resists any attempt to force him 
into a better job.” It would be difficult to bring forward a 
completer example of the evils of over-specialization in labour. 
* No intelligence is required "for a man to work for eight 
years with no call on his mental faculties must obviously in 


| briefly commented upon the articles, I will then endcay 


some degree atrophy his mind and stultify himself. It is no 
palliation ; in fact, it shows all the more thoroughly the 
dangers of this system, that the man should have no wish 
to leave work which, in all but money, is so unprofitadle to 
himself. But this quotation will show that either Mr. Ford 
or Mr. Crowther writes in straightforward and sound English, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF HISTORY. By 
— T. Shotwell. (Columbia University Press. 17s. 
net. 

Another well-documented study from an American Uni- 
versity. Mr. Shotwell only superficially concerns himself 
with the kinds of history and their several purposes ; but 
his account of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin historians is 
acute; and to a reader who would consider the subject 
more deeply the list of authorities at the end of each chapter 
should be useful. 


WHO'S WHO IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
T. W. Walding. (Philip Gee. 2s. net.) 
o Politicians will find this little book uncommonly useful. 
lo each short biography is appended a summary of the 
Member's election address, which is too often forgotten. In 
the opening pages will be found the official expositions of the 
various Party policies, in Mr. Bonar Law’s address, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech at the Hotel Victoria, and the manifestos 
issued by the other Partics represented in the House, including 
the Communists. There is also a list of the new Ministry. 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA: Vol. XII. 1922-1923. Edited 
by A. N. Marquis. (Stanley Paul. $7.50 net.) 

This excellent book of reference passes into a new edition 
every two years. The present issue, as compact, compre- 
hensive and accurate as ever, contains 24,278 biographies. 
The Chicago editor wisely eliminates hundreds of entries, 
referring especially to ex-legislators and ex-officials, in order 
to make room for biographies of men who have come into 
prominence since 1920. One in eight of the entries is new. 
It may be noted that of the 24,278 leading Americans, as 
selected by Mr. Marquis, 445 were born in England, 134 in 
Scotland, 26 in Wales, 142 in Ireland, and 349 in Germany. 
Other countries contribute few ‘ 
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EUROPE’S DEBT TO AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 

Srr,—On the 27th of this month the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank of England 
will leave for America to discuss with representatives 
of the Government at Washington the terms for 
debt to America. That debt amounts, 
roughly, to £900,000,000, and forms part of Europe’s 
total indebtedness of, approximately, £2,000,000.000. 
What will be the outcome of the negotiations remains 
to be seen, but in passing the somewhat extraordinary 
fact must be noted that the Commissioners appointed 
to negotiate on behalf of America have been severely 
restricted in the sense that they are not permitted to 
conclude a loan running for more than twenty-five 
years or carrying a lower rate of interest than 4} per 
cent. In other words, the best terms which the American 
representatives may at present grant to us comprise 
an arrangement involving an annual remittance— 
including sinking fund—for the next twenty-iive years 
of something like £60,000,000 sterling, even on a reason- 
ably favourable exchange, while a much greater transfer 
would be involved should the exchange move seriously 


against us. 


* * * 


During the past few weeks there have appeared in 
the American Press two important, but very different, 
articles dealing with Europe’s indebtedness to the Statgs. 
One of them was written by Mr. Garet Garrett, while the 
other is from the pen of Professor Seligman of Colombia 
University. I propose to make n 
each of these articles,* because they both set out in very 
for and against America’s claim 
Having 

your 


* 


some comments up 
foreible terms the case 
for repayment of loans advanced during the War. 


to express the general views of business men here with 


regard to the matter. 
* Mr Giaret Gar arti / / t 
November 2oth, and Professor $ 3 article appeared in the New Fork Times 
Noveluber oti 
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The first point made by Mr. Garrett—and it is a very 
fair one—is that, during the War, neither the equity 
nor the terms of the American loans were challenged. 
His next point is that when, after the War was concluded, 
the question of a mutual cancellation of international 
indebtedness was mooted in Europe, the proposals were 
of a character which seriously reflected upon America’s 
acumen, most of the suggestions being in the nature of 
European creditors forgoing their claims upon im- 
»ecunious debtors, whereas America’s largest individual 
oan had been made not to an impecunious country, 
but to Great Britain. Moreover, our own credit and 
standing in the matter seem to have been prejudiced 
on more than one occasion by some curious overtures 
from our Government, and, in particular, from the 
ex-Premier himself. Therefore, Mr. Garrett charges the 
Allies both with seeking to disclaim the sanctity of just 
and legitimate contracts and even with casting reflections 
upon the lender by suggesting extortion on his part. 

* * * 

There is a good deal which might be said for the 
justice of some of these contentions in Mr. Garet Garrett’s 
article. Unfortunately, however, the latter part of it 
is characterized by a number of statements and innuendoes 
which we believe to be wholly incorrect and hardly worthy 
of a friendly creditor country, while, when the writer 
of this somewhat unfriendly article endeavours to 
demonstrate the ability of Europe to meet its obligations 
to America, his arguments are singularly unconvincing. 
He maintains, quite correctly, that the loans made by 
America should be regarded as having been expressed 
in the form of goods and services rendered. Having, 
then, emphasized the fact that those goods and services 
were rendered within a period of nineteen months, 
it should, he maintains, be quite possible for the Allies 
to effect repayment in similar fashion within twenty-five 
years. The reply, of course, is obvious. Reproduce 
the conditions of those nineteen months in altered form ; 
that is to say, let America be at war with a great part 
of the world for that period, and dependent upon the 
Allies for goods and services, and the matter might be 
speedily adjusted, because there would be a repetition 
of the furious demand for goods and services at any 
price whatever, and a debt created by a combination of 
wholly exceptional conditions would here be cancelled 
in similar fashion. When, however, it is remembered 
that the exceptional war-prices, of such benefit to 
America, have since collapsed; that the nations who 
borrowed are so impoverished as to be unable to pay 
their way in the ordinary sense for some years to come, 
and when, further, it is remembered that America is 
raising a great tariff wall to prevent the payment of these 
debts by goods and services, the fallacious and also, I 
think, the unreasonable character of Mr. Garrett’s argu- 
ments is clearly apparent. 

* * * * 

In striking contrast to Mr. Garet Garrett’s declaration 
of the justice of American claims and Europe’s ability 
to pay is the article by Professor Seligman, in which he 
challenges both of those assertions. He affirms that while 
America’s legal right is undoubted, she has no moral 
claim whatever, but that, on the contrary, as a direct 
consequence of the War, or rather of America’s neutrality 
during the first three years of the conflict, she gained 
colossal advantages which had the effect of turning her 
position within a brief period from that of a debtor 
country to that of a great creditor nation. On this 
aspect of the question Professor Seligman concludes as 
follows :— 

“From the point of view of the equities of the case, therefore, 
can the debt of the Allies be called a just debt ? We have every 
legal right to demand it, but from the higher point of view have 
we a moral right? We emerged from the stupendous struggle 
with clean hands indeed, but with full hands. We are the one 
nation in the world which has profited by the War. Is it not almost 
like adding insult to injury to ask those who suffered the most and 
who bore the brunt of a common enterprise to suficr still more 
in order to enrich us further ?” 

Equally, Professor Seligman emphasizes both the in- 
ability of the debtors to make payments for a long time 
to come and also the harmful effects which he considers 
would be produced even upon the creditor countries 
if their claims were enforced, He lays stress upon the 





fact that in Europe at present “ there is no surplus of 
social income and is not apt to be for a long time.” He 
recognizes, of course, the supreme necessity for the 
Governments of the belligerent countries stopping all 
waste and setting their budgetary and currency affairs 
in order, and he considers that for a time, at all events, 
the debts ought to be kept on the books of the creditor 
countries in order that a timely reminder might be 
given, if necessary, to the debtor Governments, 
+ * * . 

I have commented briefly upon these two articles— 
both of them, be it remembered, reflecting the views of 
American citizens—because they have attracted con- 
siderable attention on both sides of the Atlantic, while 
at a moment when we are about to deal with our own 
debt to America they may serve as an opportunity for 
stating the views of business men in this country with 
regard to the matter. While entirely appreciative of 
Professor Seligman’s most able and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the problem of European indebtedness, the 
City is entirely at one with America in placing a prompt 
and adequate recognition of the sanctity of contract 
before every other consideration. Indeed, a moment's 
thought will show that those who hold any loose views 
on that point are on dangerous ground. If external 
debts are to be repudiated or tampered with, why 
not an internal debt? The argument that nations 
which contributed to the War so much in the way of 
human sacrifice may surely be exempt from such sordid 
claims as those involved in financial contracts has a 
very wide application and might be used in reference 
to the obligations of the taxpayer to meet contracts on 
internal as well as external loans. From the very outset, 
therefore, the question of our Debt to the States is one 
which the City ~ regarded as admitting of no argument 
whatever. At whatever cost, our contract with America 
must be promptly fulfilled, with the best will in the world 
and with nothing but gratitude for the accommodation 
extended and a ready recognition that in addition to the 
loan America, however late in the day, rendered to 
Europe incalculable services. All moral aspects of the 


question, such as those set forth so finely by Professor 


Seligman, are matters entirely for the creditor country 


and for the creditor country alone. 
* * 


Having said this I am bound, however, to add that 


there are two respects in which the attitude of 
America occasions some regret to the City. Admitting 


the equity of the debts and the importance of prompt 
recognition of them by the debtors, it is essential for 
what may be termed the financial well-being of the comity 
of nations as a whole that the settlement should be on 
lines calculated to occasion the least disturbance to 
international finance. From our prolonged experience 
as the world’s bankers we know that if we had lent a 
group of nations £2,000,000,000, even for productive 
purposes, to demand repayment of principal with annual 
interest within twenty-five years would be to create the 
maximum amount of disturbance if not actually to 
render the task an impossible one. If, however, we had 
lent the money, not for productive, but for war purposes, 
we should know that only by funding the debts over a 
very lengthy period could we hope to avert complete 
disorganization of the exchanges and* continued inter- 
ruption to international trading. Therefore, the City 
regrets that our representatives should be invited to 
discuss the question of funding the British debt under 
such circumscribed conditions, because they scarcely seem 
to be worthy of the occasion or of the great and friendly 
creditor-country whose financial resources, and therefore 
whose financial responsibilities, have been so enormously 
increased as a consequence of the War.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artuur W, Kippy, 
The City, December 20th. 





FINANCIAL NOTE. 

Business on the Stock Exchange has been severely 
restricted during the past week, as is frequently the case 
during the closing days of the year. Apart, however, 
from a setback in some of the gilt-edged securities, 
the tone has been wonderfully steady. The Forcign 
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Exchanges, on the other hand, have been in a feverish 
condition during the week as a result of the extraordinary 
rumours—subsequently denied—circulated from the 
United States with regard to a possible international 
loan for Germany. I hope, in my letter next week, to 
deal with some of the outstanding financial features of 
the year, with some comments on present market 
conditions, A. W.. K 


REC REATIONS OF LONDON. 


—__. 


SOME FILMS WORTH SEEING. 
2.30—8.15 


THE 


New Scata.—Shackleton’s Last Expedition .. 


[The performance fs ps — 1 with a melodramatic prologue- 





jay, but the film elf is highly tuteresting. Com- 
mander Wild Goan ] 
LONDON Pavini0on.—Robin Hood ie +. 2.30—8.30 
{Douglas Fairba ilarious and athletic than 
the legend ; e is both likeable and start- 
ling. The « astle scene is magnificently produced. |] 
Srot., Kincsway.— Brown Sugar 6 Continuous 


{Mr. Owen Nares is inimitably well-groomed thr wabeuneies 


Samuelson film.] 

Wesr Enp CINEMA. 
[Thomas Meighan in an ex 
MARBLE ArcH. 


Commencing 


The Conquest of Canaan Continuous 
Kooth Tari 
Oliver Twist *° 
Day.] 





iting ngton play.) 





PAVILION, Continuous 
[Jac kie Coogan. on Boxing 





MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


December 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th and 80th.—Royvan 
Orrera Housr.—Hansel and Gretel 2.30 
[No pantomime can compare, for grown-ups at least, with Humper- 
dinck’s charming fairy fantasy.] 
Lyric ToHeatre.—Lilac Time—(Matinées December 
26th, 27th and 28th) . 8.0—2.30 
[An operetta about Schubert, with music adapted trom Schubert. We 
need fear no assault of bad taste. Mr. G. H. Clutsam, a true 
musician and an admirer of Schubert, has revised and largely re- 
written the music to the American version of the play.} 
REGENT, K1nc’s Cross.—The Immortal Hour .. oc ® 


{Should not be missed by country visitora. ] 


HOTEL CECIL, LIMITED. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS MADE FOR VISITORS’ COMFORT. 


The annual general meeting of the Hotel Cecil, Ltd., was held 
Tuesday, December 19th, on the premises, Strand, London, W.C., 
Mr. J. Douglas Broad, the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
dealt first with the profit and loss accounts and balance-sheets 
for the years ending August 3lst, 1921, and August 31st, 1922. 
The balance of profit and loss in the latter account was, he said, 
£75,165. Since t report and accounts had been issued, the 
board had succeeded in arriving at a settlement of the company’s 
claim for reinstatement and loss of goodwill. 

Recalling the course of the negotiations, the Chairman said that 
the Air Force had vacated the premises in the autumn of 1919, and 
the board had accepted the building for the purpose of redecoration 
on January Ist, 1920. Owing to the conditions prevailing then, 
both as regards labour and material, the work had taken much 
longer than was provided for in the contract. 
the hotel had not been completely reinstated at the time, the 
banqueting portion of the company’s business was restarted on 
October 4th, 1920. Owing to the deplorable condition in which 
the furniture of the hotel had been returned, and the immense 
amount of repair work necessary to put it into a condition fit for 
use, it was not until January Ist, 1921, that it had been possible 
to reopen the hotel for the reception of guests. Even at that date 
the west block of the hotel had not been completed. 

During the period of reinstatement certain improvements had 
been carried out. A complete system of central heating, which 
was much appreciated by the guests of the hotel, had been installed. 
The board had also completely changed the style of decoration in 
the Table d’Héte room, and had remodelled the Hairdressing rooms 
in a more convenient part of the building. Opportunity had also 
been taken to increase the Bathroom accommodation, and a 
considerable number of new bathrooms had been added. In 
October, 1921, after due 
open the Palm Court for dancing. 





1 
ne 


been highly successful, and was quite an important = of the 
company’s business. For the benefit of the guests o the hotel, 
who preferred light refreshments, and in particular for their 
American visitors, the board were now installing a Soda Fountain 
in the south block. It was quite near to the Palm Court, and 
therefore convenient for the service of dancers. The Chef de Cuisine 


of the hotel, M. Jean Alletru, who had been with the hotel for many 
years, had retired, and to succeed him M. Campeau, a gentleman 
of many years’ had been appointed. During the 
period under review it had been possible to reduce charges, both 
- accommodation and food and wines. It was the policy of the 
to give its patrons the advantage 
cost. 


experience, 


board, as opportunity offered, 
of any further reduction compatible with a reduction in 
Sir Henry Kimber, Bart. (Vice-Chairman), seconded the motion, 


which was carried unanimously. 





consideration, the board had decided to | 
The institution of dancing had | 


-30 | 


Although, however, | 
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LIBERTY’S XMAS CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING 
260 
COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Stree:, London, and Paris 


BUY YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS 
FROM ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
of BELFAST. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Handkerchief List No. 40 P. Sent post free. 
Carriage paid on all orders of 20/- upwards in the U.K. 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOUK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 








Lv re vgs 
owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.U., 

BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To 28 COCAKSPUR STREET, 3.W., which will in 


juture be the Head Office; their other address 


eing 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OiL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 

Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro- 
vides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 
8 GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 1 


H.M. THE KING. 











PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will 
the sum payable under your Life Policy 
suffice to maintain your family? Is 
your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC.1. 








THEATRES, &c. 
“EAST OF 





H* MAJESTY’S SUEZ.” 


EVENINGS AT 8.15 





MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
Special Matinée Boxing Day at 2.30. 
YONCERTS, DRAWING-ROOMS, AT HOMES, &c.—Mi-s 


DOROTHY MAU DE is free to accept engagements ior her TEN-MINUTE 
STORIES.—Particulars, &c.. 19 Churton Street. S.W. 1 


YOUTHERN RHODESTIA.—FARM 
kK) GUEST WANTED, healthy district, no fever. 
McDOUGALL, Infilningwe, Insiza. 

RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—A_ Brochure 
issued by the Union Government states: “ Orange growing is one of the 
best-paying undertakings extant. There can be no doubt that those who wet iu 
now will have seized an opportunity which does not. often present Itseif."" The 
8 lal commissioner of the Financial News wrote regarding Zebediela Estate 

“As an example of private enterprise it is magnificent. As an illustration of what 
can be done with brains, money, and imaginatwn this undertaking of transforming 
@ large area of bushveld into a hugs orange grove is probably cr in any fruit 
growing country of the world. That may seem strong praise, but after motoring for 
nearly a hundred miles about the estates it is practivally the only judyment to be formed.” 
The lite is described by resident settlers as delightful. The picturesque township 
situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet overlooks the orchards of evergreen citrus trees 
Congenital society, varied sport, native labour cheap and plentiful, taxation negligible, 
marricd people can live comfortably on £200 p.a.—Write at once for particulars as 
to how au investor or settler may secure a net income of not less than £1,000 per 
annum on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LTD. (Sub- 
ecribed capital £400,000), 34D New Broad Street, London, 








PUPIL or PAYING 


£100 per annum.—Write 













TO LET, hee. 


FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME 


hag LET, 


Central heating modern sanitation good water pure dry air; so fog. 

Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, Harrow- ‘on-the- HLil, 

YIDMOUTH, DEVON.—Detached, well furnished HOU SE 

TO LET, Jan.. Peb., March and April, with _ house-pariourmaid aud 

gardener. JVlate and linen 3 gna. weekly, inclusive ; reasonable offer considered 
2 rec. rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, We; good garden "Fine views. Near 1s-hole 
links.—Apply G. PIDSLIEY & SON, House Agents, Sidmouth. 
N EW FOREST. — Fine Building Site, about 7 acres, near Picket 
at Post seautiful views to the West Orchard, one acre fine oak copse 
No ayents. Price very moderate.—Apply Me GUY, Belle Vue Nurseries, Ringwood, 
Mauts, or to Box 1149 the Spectator, 13 Pork Street, Coveut Garden, W.C. 2, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
]f ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


Wanted, INSTRUCTRESSES in Domestic Subjects for the Llanidiocs Centre 
and Llanfyllin Centre. First-class Diplomas in Cookery, Laundry and Housewife ry 
easential. Salary according to Burnham Scale I. Forms of application may be 
obtained from the DIRECTOR. County Offices, Newtown, N. Wales. 


ARRINGTON TR AINING “Selick 


The Gouncll will shortly proceed tot the appointment of a LADY PRINCIP 
to take up her duties in September, 1923. PP ‘ sages 
e She must hold an Honours Degree a a British University and must be a Church- 
oman. 
ape — | £650, together with board and residence. 
orms of application may be had from the Hon. Secretary, the VEN. ARCII- 
DEACON SPOONER, The Training College, - Warrington. — 
They should be returned not later than January 25th, 


r *YRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—B.E. desires Post in Public 
School or Technical, Mathematics, Science, wore etc.—Apply Box 
1148, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 : 
part TIME SECRETARY.—THE PADDINGTON “TUBER. 
CULOSIS CARE COMMITTEE requires a W OMAN SECRETARY, who must be 
@ trained social worker possessing the Social Workers’ Certificate of Be dford Colleg 
for Women or of the London School of Economics. Age not to exceed 35 years 
Salary £100 per annum. Appointment subject to one month's notice on either si le. 
—Applications, stating age, qualifications aud experience, to be sent, with copies 
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of not more than three recent testimonials, not later than January 10th, 1923, to 
Miss KE MP-W ELCH, 39 St. Mary’s Mansions, W. Canvassiug will disqual ify 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


POSITION OF HEAD- MASTER. 


leila 


Appilcations are invited for the position of Head-Master of the Sydney Grammar 
School. Salary £1,500 per annum. 

Applicants must be Graduates of sufficient distinction at some approved University 
and not in Clerical Orders. 

All particulars can be obtained from the Office of the Agent-Genera! for New 
South Wales, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Applicat ions must be in the hands of the Secretary to the Trustees not 
February 28th next. 


iater than 


HARINGTON B. COWPER, 
Secretary to the Trustees, Sydney Grammar School. 





Sydney, New South Wales. 
October 24th, 1922. 
(“= ZERS for educated Women and Girls 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. lud., post free. The 
rrapasiones World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings’ for girls. Price 
post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, w.l 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


Bik BECK COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
RGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Principal: GEO 


University of London in the Faculties 


LITERATURE 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
of Arts, Science and Laws. 

Courses in Classical French, Engiish, German and Italian 
and LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University Students. 

Calendsr 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. “ey full particulars apply to ths 
SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 

\ NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING “COLLEGE, Erdington, 

a (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 

‘n Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Hyyilene, 
Physiology, ete. 





edical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Anatomy, 


Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 
. LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

‘(HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish es, Massage, 
Sasteeey. gg many A and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net ball, dc. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








EASTBOURNE, 
fF.HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee Edinburgh 
Training School. 
eno EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W.15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. agng iy WwW. lt 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Dodds Fairbairn 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M. A.—For information seinem Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Misi 
E. E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough trainin} 
equipping girls to start emali enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, oe ‘ruit-capning. Full theoretical instruction. 
Fes Prospe clus apply PRINC IPALS 


YR. ACTIC AL DAIRY 














LADIES. 





EDUCATION FOR 





LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearlng, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and soft).—Apply: PRINCIPALS 
(JONFERENC ES, 
J “ 
fhe Authoritles of the Malls of Residence of the University of Leeds will be 
prepared to cousider applications for the use of the Halls in connexion — con- 
ferences and meetings during the months of July, August and Septembe Full 
information in regard to the facilities avallable may be obtained trom the DEAN 
OF WOMEN STUDENTS, The University, Leeds. Application tor the use of 
| one of the Halls, which stand in their own grounds, should be made to the Deau 
not later “than March 15th ia any year 
Pp ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND 4 TU TORS. AN AIb TO 
PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS Sth Annual kdition, 


giving particulars and news of eopaanbonn Private and Public 
with articles on Professions, Price 5s., post tree 63.— 
.& J. PATON, 145 Cannon Sticet, London, &.C, 4, 


over 1,000. pages, 


Schools for Boys and Girls, 


Messrs. J 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EAFORD. 


GIRLS’ 
: ee DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRE wTIA “CAM ERON, Honours School of 


odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


i a eleaeeieaeaee 
ee SCHOOL, KIRKBY 





LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Tiead-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladios’ 
College, Cheltenham. 





including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £50 per 


Frees :—Daughters of clergy, 
per term Medical Fee 


annum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 103. 
£101 108. per annum. 

Special Granta, Exhibitions and Scholarships for de“ghters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each yirl with 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


pe RHOS C OLLEGE, 


Upper, Middle, Junior an a Domestic Science. 
Principal : Miss Hovky, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


Fe ee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal— Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential Se hool for Girls. Tele. “| ‘Ww atford 616." 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, aud may remain during tha 


holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOC! Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


S': HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of English 
Language and Literature. Somerville College, Oxford. - 


fE\HORNBANK, MALVERN  WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. 


Games, gardening, domostic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, 


airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended. —P rincipal, Miss _ROGERS, | 


PPER CHINE, SH:é ANKLIN, LW. —Eight acres, near sea. 








“COLWYN BAY. 


























—Principals : 

















Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 
Y\REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 
iss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridze 


iss M. E. SCOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 


Country Schoo! for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. Modern buildings. 


Preparation for the Universities, 








VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKA RD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Doarders only. 
+ Re alles GIRLS SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education's list of Eficient Schools) 


Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School Is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 





Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M. As, 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGK,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can bo carried out, 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 


D.D. 





Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. Illus- 
tra prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “1 * Lowerfield,” Annexe, Bournemouth. Me 
\T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; ee of Lalty, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatioa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
_ Apply to the HEA D-MISTRESS. 
= MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TFORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT.— Boys’ 


School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, | 
Game carefully coached. Entire chargo it paronts a abroad 


BOYS’ 
Preparatory 
R.N. Cadetship. 








Vy ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOME RSET.—A modern Public 
School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong 


etatf of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Thorough preparation for all Ex: vmina- 


tions. First-class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. O.T.C 
Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees £90 per annum —Vor Entry apply HEAD-MASTER, 
Wellington, Somerset, or Messfs. LEE MICHELL & CO., Solicitors, Clerks to the 


Governors. 

“2 } OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
mot ths) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
and a full illustrated description of life at 
“ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old 


13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 
with instructions as to how to apply, c., 
the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), 
Bond Street, London, W. Lk 








BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
‘To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational 
England to-day than Abbotshoime.’’—G. STANLEY HALL 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire: or 
to Colonel B. R. WAKD, C.M.G., late R E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue. W. 14. 


BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 

buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 

Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £51 Eutrance 
GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 


Scholarahips, March.—Apply W. M 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by tho 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING — for NAVAL CADETS 








map o1 














= ___Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MA 
SZ, EDWARD'S SC HOOL, BRO aa TAIRS.—Pre »paratory 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the ago of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAST Ei R. 
TOURS, &c. 


COMLDREN’S SIGHT-SEEING TOURS in the Christmas Holi- 
days are being arranged by Mrs. R. E. TICK ELL.—Itinerary and fees apply 
44 Addison Avenue, W. 11. 














FOREIGN. 
SWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highiy recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Wint v4 a Escort 
from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Princ ipals, Munes. RUFE 
| AUSANNk.—su John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombe Court, 
A Godalming, recommends the VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishiug 
School for young ladies. _E seort in January. Miles. GL AS. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
{RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 


Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AWE desiring supplementary 
education. Study circles in everyday economics, literature and other subjects, are 
open to non-residents.—Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Joint Ageu y 
for Women n Te achers, Oakley Hot 18e, Blo« omsbur, Street Ww. 


ACKWARD and DELICATE 


AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and 





BOYS coached by @ system of 
applied by Mr E. Grierson 








over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address E. GRIERSON, broad- 
ham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 
CU "RED. —Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 


QT AMMERING 
b resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very 
Estab. 1905 —11 ) Bedt ed | Court Mansions, 


"SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, ah 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTALLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agenta. Kstablished 1873. 

Mesers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
a in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information abou 
establishments giving a course of traluing in Domestic Kconomy, Secretaria! Work 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER [8 MADE ' 


"SCHOOLS for BOY: AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and mn EXAMS 

CLERGY KECBKIVING DELICATE OK BACKWARD HOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Hest Schoo. and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.O. 4 

Telephone Central 5053. 


successful treatment 


with 
» London, Ww. 1 


pupils of all Ages. 


DVICE 


TO | PAREN Ts 











S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltt, 


Scholastic Agents 
who have many years’ experience and extenaive {nfor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.’ 
"Phones need 1083 and LU64. 


T UTORS 
Write for free 


AREERS. 
SCHOOL” and “ 
61 CONDU IT STREET, LONDON, W 1. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
| alata MASSEY, LITERARY 
Good Stori ‘ &e , required. 


Send stamp for prospoctus to 
___ RONALD MASSEY, 2: 





AGENT. 





Knightride or Stree t, Doc tors’ C 





mmons, E.C. 4 


BAes Money by Your Pen. U nique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell Expert guidance, real traluing 
Hates dooklet freo.—Regent Institute Dept 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8 Ww.t 


TIVYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every desc ‘ription « care fully 
and promptly executed. MSS. ls. per 1,000 wor is; carb nit COPY, 3d ) 
words ; translations wn jertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 P elra Av., W st Litt, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
R 8S O N s 
y ee. ae The Dry P wder Washable Water Paint Sold in 40 shades 
ia 2}, 5 and 7 lb. packets. “ VITHOLITE,” the Greenhouse Palot. Superior tv 
White Lead. 


Full parile ul: ars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11 








P P ~ ES.—( ‘hristmas box, Cooking and Dessert: | l 
YIbs.) Lls., half-bushel 7s., rail paid En I lou iG 4 

Os a CHEVALLIER, Aspall Ha Debenha k 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE rUR SULTS 
| OVERCUOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for deseriptive price 
fist or send garmenta for free estimate-—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. a), 


97 Dowus Park Road, London, E.o, “Phone; Dalston 1Losv 
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EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 





Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT. Youghal, Co. ‘Cork 

for Descriptive List (gratis) 


of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
ted. Artistic and original work, from 
. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 


FR eCRNED INNS.—Ask 


Association, Ltd. 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., 

AVE YOUR OWN 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incor 
Specimens sent iree.—HENRY 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel ret urned 
aes tree. Best prices Tt for Old Gold and Sliver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) 
tisfaction omy the reliable firm. 

8. NN & co. 694 Market Street. __ Manchester Estd. 1859. 
is the only absolutely "efficient remedy for exter- 
Cockroaches and _Blackbeeties. Harmless to domestic animals. 


QLATTIS 
minating 

Is. 6d., Sd. or Ss. per tin, post free,from HOWARTIHS, 

Sheffield. 





a2 vs 
| 














Full directions on each tin. 
471 Crookesmoore Road, 


ESIDENT PATIENT 
scribing the residences, <c., 








S.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 

of numerous DOCTORS in enero 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, urasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 























General | Manager, Medical, &c., Assoc tation, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1 
ONVALESCENTS or NERVE PATIENTS.—Pleasant private 
Country House (Midlands). Skilled care. Coué method if desired. Highest 
medic al Teferences. - references.— Recommended by Miss DOUG GALL, Cumnor, Oxford. 
St: - ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President—The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Hoarders received for treatment. 

‘he Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles from 
the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of St. 
Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the sea, 
and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telepho ne No. 56. 
seniesieieeiatdsiehiiaiidiantmaiamimetinnes tasaaie ee eee iimeiaeendaae 











If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholderg 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


£47 ,000 600 
£6,750 ,000 


Assets .. . ee ee ee oo 
Annual Income ee ee ee ee 
The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annuaily among its poiicy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
tate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
Claims. 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
73-70 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 
W. ©. Prsmer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a a _ Beautiful ee on West 
Telep. Sate Bay and Pines. M , Mass *hysician (M.D.), 














A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,600 


(Received to Daie, £10,990) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Mari 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Easigraticn. 
1,100 boys and - now being maintained. 

AND OUEE)D 











Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING A 
President - - Hi. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer Cc. E. Marpen, Es 0» M.A, 
Deputy Chairman - - - F. Hi. Cray1 Eso. 
Chairman of Ship Commitice How son F. Devitt, Eso, 
Joint Secretaries Hi. Baistow Watren and Henry G. CorzLann, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
308 Babies ffom all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £9,867 required before Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS IN EAST END SLUMS. 


Readers of * The Spectator ™ are invited to help the East End Mission 
to give joy to the little ones in East End slums. Will you send a 
contribution so that we may give A CHRISTMAS TREAT AND TOYS to 
thousands of children, and HUNDREDS of FAMILY CHRISTMAS 
PARCELS to the poorest of the poor? 

Please reply to The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 


583, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 











SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Under Royal Patronage. 


“COALS! COALS!” 
Our Winter Cry. 


What should we do, kind friends, if you did not send in the 
money for coals each winter, considering we have over 200 ladies 
to supply with them each month? Many of these are sufferers 
from bronchitis, asthma or some form of rheumatism. Nearly 
all are old, and those not old are workers for their living who 
need to be warm as they sit stitching for hours. An empty grate— 
what more dreary sight? Cold all day, no hot water; cold all 
night, no hot bottle; insufficient blankets, while we snuggle down 
under an eiderdown, with a warm fire in the room. I need say no 
more; the present weather will plead for me, and cause you to 
and cheques. 


send orders z 
EpitH SMaALLwoop, 13 Lancaster House, Malvern. 


Hon. Sec., 





ELDORADO 


the master drawing pencil” 
THE XMAS BOX 


The box shown, | containing a 
dozen Dixon’s “ Eldorado” 
Pencils, makes a_ practical 
Xmas Gift, and would be 
greatly appreciated by 
artists, writers, students, 





















or anyone who uses a 

lead pencil for any quickens 

purpose. Dixon's ail 
Eldorado” is pencil 

famous for Quality work 


and Economy and is always true to grade. 

Made in 17 leads—one for 7 need or preference, 6d. each, 
4s. 6d. per dozen, 48s. per er 
Give a box of DIXON'S * BEST: 
who uses a coloured pencil for any purpose. 
Interesting Booklet free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ld, Che Pen Corner KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


COL ORED PENCILS to anyone 
Of Stationers, etc 
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SAVOY HOTEL LAUNDRY 


376 CLAPHAM ROAD, 5S.W-9. 
TELEPHONE: BRIXTON 862 TELEGRAMS: UNBLEMISH.LONDON 


controlled by the Savoy Hotel Litnited 
he Savoy, Claridges & the Berkeley Hotels) 
1X prepared 
totake a litnited quantity of work for 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDERS 
in the leading residential districts: 
Particulars and Price List 
may be obtained on application by lexer or by 
telephone to the Manager Savoy Hotel xandry 
Clapham Road ,S1D 9. 


Jpecial arranqements for Ountry Residences. 
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An Expert Opinion of the 
New 20 h.p. Car. 


“UN no part could I discover room for improvement. 
The materials used were of the highest grade and the 
workmanship was such as enhanced, to my mind, the 
already high reputation of the Rolls-Royce workmen. 

‘| was surprised by the exceptionally smooth running 
of the car, its big reserve of engine power, its ability to 
** hang on” on top gear, its instant and smooth response to 
the brakes, and the rapid acceleration of which it was 
capable. . . . In these respects | know of no ear of 
equal power . . . which is even in the same class. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD., 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: 
* Rolhead, Piccy, London.” 
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PsO = 
NILE STEAMER SERVICES 


~DRITISH INDIA CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA, 
“NEW ZEALAND | | WEEKLY SAILINGS. 























COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. E FARES: 
1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi E ASSUAN and BACK, Twenty Days’ Voyage, £70. , 
and Persian Gu ' = Ditto, Fourteen Days’ Voyage, £56. re 
London to AL A Madras and Calcutta. 7 HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven Day 3? Voy age, £100. 


London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, - he 
‘ ue poe fe to Port Sudan, East : DAHABEEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE. 
and South Africa. 
- London to Queensland. 
London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) H 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers } 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 
-United Kingdom (by any Atlantic linc) via Van- | 


oo » oF 


PROGRAMME OF 
SEASON'S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 


8 


on application, 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one «lass only, third class rates) to Aus- 


ie ee nen at A WINTER HOLIDAY 


——* | Amidst the glorious 





Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Caan 


WivGute liz Lediekel St'tsadee FOS ht avert LSE SUNSHINE & SNOW 


Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhali St.. gees E.C. 8, 
Ne. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co. ‘Ltd.’ 138, Leadenhall St. London, E.C. 3, of the 
No. 7.—Unien SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & 0. Hoase (First ALPS & PYRENEES. 
: Floor). M4 4 Costner Street, London, SW. and for Vancouver ae 





Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway ; ; 
No. 8.— =p. 80. Sranch Line, 32, Lime Stret, London, EC. 3, or P.& 0. Choice of 40 Hotels at 30 Leading Winter Sport Centres, including— 
w Soeié : ADELBODEN FONT ROMEU PONTRESINA 
ee es ROS. A See ANDERMATT GRINDELWALD ST. CERGUE 
- ; CELERINA KL OSTERS ST. MORITZ 
: CHAMONIX NK SAMADEN 
: | CHAMPERY L bre HE-LES- SUPERBAGNERES 
DAVOS BAINS VILLARS 
DIABLERETS MEGEVE WENGEN 
ENGELBERG MURREN 





To avoid disappointment Rooms should be booked NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet—* WINTER SPORT,” Post Free upon request. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES. 





SS 






































| UNION-CASTLE LINE. COINTREAU 


| to SOUTH AFRICA, ~ | 
WEST AND EAST AFRICA. | 


| ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


| Exclusively prepared and shipped 
Serving The Cape, Natal, Transvaal, Rhodesia, ] 
| 


‘“*Extra Dry for England.’’ sre NEUK 
LABEL, 

The Liqueur which goes best with 

the Coffee and gives the necessary 

finish to a well ordered dinner. 





Mozambique Coast, British East Africa (Kenya Colony), 
Angola, South-West Africa, Mauritius, etc. 
CALLING AT 





| 

{| 

| Madelva, Canary Islands, Ascension, and St. Helena. | t 
irect Cargo Service between New York and South and East | 

anne singing ; At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 


Head Offices of the Company :—— || and Stores. 


3, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. Sole Agents: 
sf W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 


170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Manchester, and Glasgow. | 








| 
Branch Offices at Southampton, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
7 Sas 











DEAN AND _ DAWSON TOURS 


The 
WINTER | SPORTS LANGHAM HOTEL, 
SWITZERLAND PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
PONTRESINA DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 


Tours to the Riviera for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


, : tae 
ame a. = — Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea, 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 

aie trie Open to Non-Residents. 

SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., Revised Tariff. 

84 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES. Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2080. 
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UST time to buy the Gift that 

is SURE to please. Send a 

Waterman's Ideal to each rela- 

tive and friend. Whoever receives 
one will treasure it for life. 


Watérman’'s 
( Ideal | 
FountainPen 


—the Ideal Gift for Xmas and the 


New Year. 


and Gold. Nibs in great 
variety to suitall hands. Of 
Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere. 


“The Pen Book” 


free on request. 


Three Types: “ Regular” 
Type from 12/6," Safety” 
Ty from 17/6, “ Self- 
Filling" Type with Patent 
Boxed-in Lever from 17/6 
(Clip-Cap 1/- extra); Pre- 
sentation Pens in Silver 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD., ThePen Corner 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 


sent 




















| 
| THE 


| 
| BLENHEIM AUCTION GALLERIES 
| AND ESTATE OFFICES, 


| SAMUEL WALLROCK AND CO, 
| Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W. 1. 


Telegrams: 
* Wallrock, London.” 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


THESE GALLERIES ARE UNIQUE, 


and form what is unquestionably 


The Ideal Medium 


| for the realization of Antique and Modern 
Furniture, Works of Art, China, Pictures, 
Silver, Jewellery, &c. 


Unequalled Display. Comfort for buyers, 
resulting in Maximum Prices. 


Town and Country Houses and Flats. 


Furnished and Unfurnished. 


West End Shops and Business Premises. 


Mortgages arranged on properties, reversions, etc. 
Valuations for all purposes. 
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The Man’s Shop at 


SELFRIDGE’S - 


These £5 
Overcoats 
are worth 
exactly £5 


The Cloth, Style and Work. 
manship tailored into these 


Coats make them the best 
possible value obtainable in 
London for the Price. They 


all Ready-for-Service in 
seven distinct styles, and a 
full range of fittings to suit 
most men of normal build. 
Why not call in and try one 


while you 


think of it?) They 
Building. 


are 


on, 


are all the same 
inexpensive 
of cach 


price 





First Floor New 
NOTE.—If you cannot cail, 
send for Overcoat patterns 
and self-mcasurement forms. 





Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, W. 1. 


"Phone: Gerrard One. 
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CARR'S 


CLUB 








( ) “as | 
QR’ J = RS 5 ; AL 
a. : io we 2D, 


4 99 

£:4 . 

CHEESE” 2 

ae “Ss 
tT BISCUITS pA 

Nt t are a delightful com- «) 

ah bination of crisp flaky oa 
3° = biscuit and real cheese | 

44 of most delicate and rh 
(rs refined flavour. They are A =P 

ideal for luncheon or ae | 
| dinner. Order a trial tin l 
Y from your stores. : 

a Made only by 4 @ 

CARR&CO.L® ni | 

| o* CARLISLE al: 4] 
id SOR MHL 

1 ih 
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the thoroughly modern method of keep- 


grance of ree 
Nuns” cannot be 
ing pace with an expanding library. 


cajoled from other to- 


pon gt mage ng S Specially designed to secure absolute rigidity, to 
filled. \ appear ~ . gee ct 908 many - sec- 

S tions, and for facile interchanging as additions 
ie net bie 6 NS are made, The Oxford Sectional Bookcases have 
— — yo SS many other unique advantages—either open or 
heal siilan @ geaieat \ enclosed sections are obtainable, the latter 
emohe evers tne. SS entirely dust-proof, in any wood, finished and 


polished to any shade. And they are as in- 


THREE AU | § \ expensive as soundest workmanship permits—a 
N complete bookcase to accommodate a hundred 
TOBACCO S volumes costs but £4/12/0 or £7/6/0 if with 


dust-proof doors. 





Sold everywhere ie 


in the following 


packings only :— THREE AUN § 


























' CIGARETTES 

2 oz. Tin 2/4 

loz. pkt. 1/2 The same exacting care that S 

Aloo in 2 ox, Packets aA a A 

2/4. 4 os Tins 4/8 le f Th Nu igar- SS 
malsing of Three Nuns Cigar- S SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
no resemblance between the \ — | 

Stephen | Mischell & pon. eee _—— S Ask us to send you our “Library” 

Coane Tobacco Virginia leaf only. SN Catalogue “ A.” 

Btain'&, (rand p. {|< | WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd. 

‘om gy RE. SN The Broad, Oxford. 

Glasgow. ow. SS 
736 N London Agents:—Chaundy & 





Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. 

















¢ “¥or cle cleaning Sitver Eleotro Plate ec 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G / 2% & 46 
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JOHN ELKAN’S Selection of Dia- 
mond and other Gem Rings is the 
Largest in London. For Prices and 


Quality they are unequalled. 
























& WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATA+ 


In Conv le ence LOGUE, SENT POST FREE, TO 
SC 352 LIVERPOOL STREET. 
- “— ae es ie é) CHEAPSIDE. 35z Liverpool Street, 
is most importan a e 70 LEADENHALL STREET. London, E.C. 


nourishment given should be both 
appetising and easily digested. 








ae FOR CHRISTMAS = 


(QNQUISTADO| 
































is a complete and highly nutritious food, PO R | 
partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour is During December 
agreeable even to the most fastidious Packed in half-dozen and one dozen 
MADE IN and does not tire the palate. cases, for Christmas Gifts, 
\4 MINUTE The “Allenburys” Diet quickly restores ‘ ; 
strength to the system and enables the at 27/- and 54 /-carriage paid. 
yr a soon to return to every- MAT THEW GLOAG & SON, 
ay food. |__ 13 B 
— ordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. —— 
Easy to Make. Pleasant to Take. < 
ae eee ee THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
in tins at 2/3 and 4/6. Fstabiished 1837, Incorporated 1880. piper 
Write for free sample to oral oS — Se Se le 6! lhe 
All & H b L d Reserve Fund rt Pi - rie —< ee os ++  £8,250,000 
en an urys t 9 Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6, 000,000, 
bar HEAD OFFICE; 71 CORNH ., London 0 
37 Lom d St., LONDON, E. Cc. 3 DRAFTS are GRANTED on * the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
The Allenburys Diet e oe distinct from States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
the “ Allenburys” Foods for infants, also made. BILLS aro purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received 














2 for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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A Subscriber writes : “I beg to enclose cheque for £1 103. for subscription for 
another year to Blackwood’s Magazine, for my mother. Though she is over eighty, 
she reads every word of it; and I can think of no Christmas present which would 
give her half as much pleasure. To the members of her family also it is an unfailing 


— ‘BL ACKWOOD” 


66 
For JANUARY contains 
Tantum Religio. 


The Twentieth President of St. Jchn Baptist College. 
; By W. HAyTHORNE. 


WVRATISLAW, C.B., C.M.G. 
By Jan GORDON. 

By G. H. Ganpy. 

By G. E. H. 

By Sr. Joun Lucas. 


Yurbulent Tabriz. By A. C. 
Mr. Brown's Brigand. 
The Voyage of ‘The Maid.’—Xil.-XV. 
Change in China. 
Vagabond Impressions. 
Battlefield Partridges. 

By Lieut.-Col. I. 
Two Red Sea Expeditions. 
Musings without Method— 


What is Toryism ?—Tests for Young Tories—The Scandal of Ireland— The 
Failuro of the Free State—‘ I? only ths British would Come Back | ’’—Dr. 


Jameson. 


RAINSFORD-Hannay, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
By Davin Hannay. 


“*Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, 
literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen; and that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism.’’— Times. ; pr 

Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
for 3¢s. yearly 











The Big Five Uncles 
of the 7,000 Pawnshops ! 


Have They Got Your Factory? 
Home-made Credit. 72, Tkcscase It. 


vv ack 
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: Specimen Read : Annual : 
>: free from : : Subscription : 
: Publisher : . : 6/-. 
: on receipt : (credit Dower : Or order : 
: of : : through : 
> mnastraé u : 6d. monthly. newsagents. : 























Something New in Journalism. 


“THE BEST OF THE YEAR” 


A Unique Anihology of 1922 





“A book of a quality and variety that no other annual can 
equal.”—The Star. 

“Seldom have we seen such excellent value for half-a-crown, 
and we recommend ‘THE BEST OF THE YEAR’ to our 
readers for light reading over Christmas.”——The Challenge. 

“As a magazine it does not fall so very far short of justifying 
its title.’—Shejfield Independent. 

“A volume of the most diversified interest and exceptionally 
free from the second-rate.”—T7he Observer. 


Collins, 48 Pall Mail, S.W.1. 2s. Gd. net. 





OOKS.—Punch, fine set, 156 vols., 1841-1919, £24; Lord 
Morley's Works, 15 vols., Edit. de Luxe, 1921, £15 15s.; Thorburn’s Birds, 
4 vols. and suppit., £12, 1916; British Mammals, 2 vois., 1920, £9 9s.; A Naturalist’s 
Sketch Book, 1919, £4 10s.; Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 63.; Newgate 
Calendar, with curious plates, 5 vols., 1809, rare, £6 6s.; Britten’s Old English Clocks 
{The Wetherfield Collection), follo 1907, 35s.; Slater's Engravings and their Value, 
last edition, 42s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, last edition, 42s., for 
6s.; Donelly’s Atlantis, 11s. ; 100,000 Books in stock. WANTED, Joyce’s Ulysses; 
Cabeli’s Jurgen; Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Petronius, any edit. in English_— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my 44 pp. December Catalogue 
of Books in all branches of literature, in new condition, offered at Bargain 
Prices, free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 
OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.— Rowbotham’s 
Epics may be obtained from FOYLE, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
8s, 6d. cach 








JANUARY. THE 


CORN 


Edited by LEONARD HUXL 





ESMOND AND GENERAL WEBB : 
THACKERAY. 
THE LEGIONS ROAD TO RIMINL 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Ma 
INDIA—THE BIRD-LOVER’S PARA 


By 
THE IRVINGS: SOME MEMORIES. 


RAMEAN’S NIECE: A PENDANT’ 
SAMUEL JOHNSON’S ACADEMY. 
A WORLD UNCONQUERED. 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

By Godfr 
PIERRE DE L’ESTOILE. 
THE ETERNAL VIGIL. I 
SOME MEMORIES. By an O« 
THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON.—I 

JUSTICE. 


DISCO\ 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOUR! 


Edited by EDWARD LI\ 

Scientific Adviser: A. S. R 

In recent years the imaginations of 
munities have been stimulated to a re 
is everywhere a desire for more a 
DISCOVERY aims at fulfilling this 
written by experts in every branch of 
a language for the non-technical gene 


CONTENTS, FOR JA 
EDITORIAL NoTrs. 


THE First “YPicp FLIGHT ATTEMPT. 
FESTIVALS CELEBRATING LOCAL SAINTS IN MODERN 
PENCIL PIGMENTS IN WRITING, 
DESERTS AND DROUGHTS. 
BETWEEN THE COVERS: 
Water Sower in the British Empire—What is a Good Memo, 
Rabbits Spend the Day. 
INSULIN AND THE GLAND TREATMENT OF DISEASES. R. J. V. Pulvertaft. 
BELIEF IN AFTER LiPE AMONGST GREEKS AND ROMANS. ee 
Prof. W. 





Kv. 


R. Halliday. 
RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATIONS. S. R. Roget, 
REVIEWS OF Booxs, 

Books RECEIVED. CoRRESPONDENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


eee 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“ Everybody should read this book.""—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J,HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Loudon, S.W. 1. 
—" 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 
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MR. JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY’S 


NEW 


BOOK 


ADVENTURE OF LIVING 


A Subjective Autobiography. 


By JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the “ Spectator.” 


‘', net. 


Illustrated 2Os. net, 








cites in the ‘ Times.” 
d Somerset manor, a boy’s first excursion 
. the late ‘seventies, the life of a successful 
the policy of an independent editor in crises 
id Tariff Reform controversies, an immense 
e with politicians, writers, and soldiers in 
. rich quarry from which to draw material. 
arly chapters the most attractive, for it is 
in after life retains such sharp impressions 
»y’s vivid sketches of his ancestors, his 
father, Sir Edward Strachey, the y;icture 
‘tr, whose mother had known a soldier of 
he learned his agreeable habit of quotation 

we rarely find in modern memoirs . . 

vartialities and sympathies, complete and 
44 gusto and candour and something of 
“ohle achievement, for it 


6.9 


culcy. 
aolesomely intereste@ ui sis 
erybody else.” 


The ‘‘ Morning Post’’ says :— 

“Tt is not possible in a review to convey a due sense of the 
fascination of this book, which—unlike the average autobiography 
—is a work of literary art from beginning to end. The style is 
easy and amiable, as the true essayist’s should be, but under its 
kindly urbanity can be discerned a personality that will not consent 
to any compromise with politital expediency. Indeed, the * you- 
be-damned-ness’ Robert Lowe thought the most admirable of 
the late Duke of Devonshire’s qualities is really Mr. Strachey’s 
chief characteristic. That is why the Spectator is the most 
English of all journals and the one that sees most of the political 
game as carried on to-day by Celtic gamesters.” 

The ‘* Observer ’’ says :— 

“There are chapters—and they will be appreciated—whose 
freight is avowedly of moral and intellectual conviction. But it 
is ever the pageant of life that holds the vision of the true journalist, 
end such a master of his craft inevitably fills his most restful pages 
with the commerce of that active and interesting world of affairs 
with which he has had close relations. He deals sparingly in gossip, 
and with regard to living people maintains a reserve which will 
doubtless be in certain eyes old-fashioned. Nevertheless, he has 
written such a book as will pleasantly confirm while abundantly 
amplifying the imaginary portrait which readers of the SpEcTATOR 
for the last twenty years have drawn of its editor for themselves.” 


The ‘‘ Yorkshire Post ’’ says :— 

“Mr. Strachey’s picture of his home and the home-life of his 
old English house is altogether delightful, a picture of English 
squirearchy at its best—homely affection, good company, books, 
pictures, and within limited means a fulness of life in the things 
that really matter.” 


The ‘‘ Times ’’ Literary Supplement says :— 

“Mr. Strachey has been one of the most fortunate of men, and 
quite the most fortunate of journalists. If anybody takes the 
sub-title of his book to be the promise of a ecfssion of intimate 
spiritual experiences he will be disappointed 
soul's voyage between the rocks of pleasure and sin, faith and despair. 
Mr. Strachey’s ship sails with a fair wind and a sunny sky from a 
sheltered cove of very happy boyhood to an open sea of activity 
and success. He leaves the most wonderful of nurseries only to 
find his way to the company of English statesmen and An rican 
Presidents ; and perhaps he who knows both may have his doubts 
as to which of the two was the finer experience. No doubt he 
is egotistical, as every autobiographer must be. But he is not the 
sole centre of his book in the sense that Pepys and Gibbon are of 


ere is no tragic 








theirs. ‘‘e has been as prosperous as Pepys and he is as self-com- 
place “hon. But he docs not take the pleasure in his own 
coms ~ did; he could not have lived alone with his 
“rn wuld. He was a born publicist, and his 


™v without a market-place in which 
And so his book, in spite of 
*« most remarkable thing 
‘once Which he had 

has done and 


liu 
in it is am aw. fa sti 
as a boy—is a book of external 1. 
the people he has known.” 


The ‘Daily Mail’’ says :— 

“From early beginnings to grand climacteric du. 
review flows on in delightful chapters about his old 1: 
Somerset—a charming place—his father and mother, his old nurs. 
whose mother had known a soldier who fought at Blenheim—his 
ways of thought, his work on the Spectator, his books, his friends, 
and the policies, domestic and foreign, which in thousands of leading 
articles he had upheld or opposed. ... A great many people 
must have read the Specrator and wondered what—behind the 
personal touch so evident in its conduct—the editor was really 


like. We can only say that they will not find Mr. Strachey’s book 
disappointing. Every page reflects the glow of a fine mind.” 


T. P. O’Connor writes in the ‘‘ Sunday Times ”’ :— 

“Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s autobiography, which he has just 
presented to the world, is a very charming and a very valuable 
work. I have been able in the few hours I have had time to give 
it to do more than skip through some portions of it; but some of 
the earlier chapters are so intensely interesting that I read every 
word of them with something like ecstasy. Mr. Strachey has the 
quality which is necessary in every autobiographer, if his work is 
to be of real value and real interest. He is frank; he is almost 
nude in the revelation of his own character. ... His picture of 
his home life, of his ancestors, and of some of the great men with 
whom he has been brought in contact are really quite fascinating.” 
** Claudius Clear ’’ in the ‘* British Weekly ’’ says :— 

“This autobiography is the work of a frank, friendly, original 
and bold writer who has entertained very strong opinions and 
entertains most of them still.” 
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